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he Man in Charge of Sales 


We Junked 3,994 Products 
and Doubled Sales 


By HENRY P. BRISTOL, 
General Manager, The Bristol-Myers Company 
New York City 
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(Right) E. N. RAULAND, President 
The All-American Radio Corporation 


(Left) LLOYD MAXWELL, President 
Williams and Cunnyngham 
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represents your opportunity 
for more businesse 


[a will find the big Oklahoma farm 
market more than ever the ideal sales territory. Oklahoma, 
rated 73% rural by the U. S. Census, is a state where the 
farm people produce—produce in abundance! Their big 1926 
wheat crop has created a circulation of new wealth; it is the 
basis for countless orders and increased business activity all 
over the state. Moreover, Oklahoma’s other major crops— 
corn, cotton and feed—never looked better at this time of 
year. 

Sales opportunities, soundly backed by thriving agriculture, 
await your product in Oklahoma! If you wish to take full 
advantage of these opportunities, to get full value for every 
advertising dollar you invest, don’t fail to send your message 
direct to Oklahoma farmers through their only farm paper, 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


diana), believing that the best 
results from their Chicago adver- 
tising can be obtained through the use 
| of space in The Chicago Daily News, 
| have made a contract for six full pages 
| 
| 
| 


, \HE Standard Oil Company (In- 


in the Saturday Photogravure Section 
of The Daily News (in addition to their 
‘black and white schedule). This adver- 


Advertising 
That Will 
Still Further 


Increase 


the Sales of 
Standard Oil 
Products 


tising will appear at intervals covering 
a period of six months. 


The campaign was written and de- 
signed with the specific idea of interest- 
ing Daily News readers in the products 
of the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), as the best means of increasing 
the dealers’ sales. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


FIs 


| ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly 
110 East 42d Street Fine Arts Building 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
353 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
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Chicago's Big 
Downtown 
Warehouse 


CLEAN, AIRY, 
WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 


Warehouse Space 
and Offices to Lease 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per year. 
Negotiable Receipts 


SN’T it a fact that one of 

the big problems of selling 

today is in getting goods 
delivered when needed? 


That is where the WARE- 
HOUSE comes in. It is a great 
help in this respect. No matter 
where your goods are manufac- 
tured; whether in Japan, New 
York or Chicago. 


Right now your salesmen, in 
this territory, are losing orders 
because it takes too long for 
your products to come to the 
trade here from your factory. 
When your customers or job- 
bers need goods, especially these 
days, they want them “P. D. Q.” 


The salesmanager should see 
that he is protected by the 
Traffic Department that stocks 
are carried in Chicago for 
prompt distribution, and_ to 
avoid danger of losing a cus- 
tomer to his competitors by not 
having spot stock. 


The Executive, who must ap- 

prove the expenditures for such . 
charges, must back his Sales- 

manager and Traffic Depart- 

ment. Then you will see orders 

coming in. Good judgment and 

harmony are the chief keynotes 

to S-U-C-C-E-S-S. 


We are ready to plunge in and 
do our part. Let us hear from 
you. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Leep” 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


DISTRIBUTION 

A. C. Ebbeson of the Orange Crush Com- 
pany of Chicago, tells how that company 
creates a channel of distribution when there 
is no adequate outlet available in a market. 
How the company cooperates with the bot- 
tlers’ salesmen in teaching them to sell the 
Orange Crush line is also outlined. Turn 
to page 131. 


FOREIGN SELLING 

Philip S. Salisbury has written another 
article during his sojourn overseas, and this 
time he describes selling conditions in Ger- 
many, and the possibilities there for devel- 
opment of the market for American prod- 
ucts. Germany is difficult to size up at the 
present time, he says. Page 115. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 

Ninety-nine-per cent of the salesmen em- 
ployed by the Super Maid Cook-Ware Cor- 
poration of Chicago stay with the company 
and develop into good producers. The 
Super Maid line is sold direct to house- 
wives, and an unusual presentation has 
been developed by the company which 
enables salesmen to work on endless chains 
of buyers. Page 113. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
“What is Commercial Bribery?” is the 
question Gilbert H. Montague answers in 
another article in the series which he has 
been writing on sales policies and the anti- 
trust laws. Page 119. 


SALES LETTERS 
The last article in the series by Cameron 
McPherson on “Five Things I Have 
Learned About Making Letters Pull,” ap- 
pears on page 139. “Don’t pussyfoot when 
it comes to asking for the order,” this 
article says. 


SALES POLICY 

The window shade industry was in the 
doldrums and buying was indifferent and 
spasmodic in spite of the vast market, until 
the Columbia Mills decided to break prece- 
dent and launch a systematic merchandising 
and advertising program on their product. 
They have developed the artistic side of 
shade selling and they are making good 
progress toward eliminating dull seasons in 
buying. A complete description of their 
sales policies is included in the leading 
article in this issue. Page 111. 


Perhaps one of the biggest problems of 
many present day sales managers so far 
as distribution is concerned, lies in the retail 
department store market. They are con- 
stantly brought face to face with the fact 
that the department stores want quick serv- 
ice and rock-bottom prices to the exclusion 
of everything else, and are no longer inter- 
ested, to any great extent, in quality. Fur- 
thermore, the apathy of the retail clerk 
kills so many sales that many manufac- 
turers have turned toward the smaller spec- 
ialty shops as outlets in preference to trying 
to fight this evil. Pros and cons of the 
whole department store question are dis- 
cussed in an article on page 116. 
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C. H. Melton, a farmer of Devine, Texas, 
has built a $3,000,000 business in onion 
plants through the application of modern 
sales methods to the distribution of farm 
products. Page 143. 


The Bristol-Myers Company formerly 
made about 4,000 products in its line of 
pharmaceuticals. After an accounting de- 
partment housecleaning incident to the mak- 
ing up of a government income tax assess- 
ment, the company discovered that half a 
dozen items were making all the profits and 
were being made to “carry” all the vast 
number of other products. The result was 
that 3,994 products were junked, one new 
one (Ipana toothpaste) was added, and 
sales doubled. Page 121. 


SELLING BY MAIL 


“More Sales Kick for Catalogs” is the 
title of a story by Ralph Wadsworth. In 
it Mr. Wadsworth discusses some important 
rules to follow when a catalog is being 
laid out. The smallest details of copy, illus- 
tration and arrangement, have a big effect 
on the returns, he says. Page 127. 


‘TRADE PROBLEMS 


Even though it was comparatively a small 
company, the Craftex Mills of Boston some 
years ago tackled several outstanding trade 
evils. While it did not succeed altogether 
in correcting them, it did improve the sit- 
uation greatly, and enjoyed, as a by-product 
of its efforts, an increase in sales which 
brought it from seventeenth place up to 
fourth in the industry. Page 135. 


WIinpbow Disp.ays 
The Stutz Motor Car Company has 
worked out an interesting plan for tying 
up window displays with their national 
advertising. Page 124. 


THe Next Issue 

What an industry sales manager can do 
to improve selling conditions in any field, 
and how his work differs from that of a 
company sales manager is the subject of 
the leading article in the August 7 issue 
of Sales Management. Mr. Charles F. 
Abbott, executive director of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., has 
prepared the article out of his own experi- 
ence in holding such a position in the struc- 
tural steel industry. 


Another article which will appear in the 
August 7 issue is “The Sales Manager Who 
Works with the Factory Superintendent,” 
by Walter F. Wyman, general sales man- 
ager, The Carter’s Ink Company. In it 
he points out various ways in which these 
two important executives can cooperate with 
each other to mutual advantage, and to the 
benefit of the yearly profits sheet. 


Another article in the series on sales poli- 
cies and the anti-trust laws by Gilbert H. 
Montague, entitled “How the Federal Trade 
Commission Frowns on ‘Free Deals’,” will 
be included also in the forthcoming issue. 
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Summary of Advertising 
Appearing in the Three 
Omaha Newspapers 
During the First Six 
Months of 1926: 


Each starred classification below 
indicates The World-Herald pub- 
lished more than the other two 
papers combined. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Co— 
Figures in Lines) 
World- 

* Automobiles— Herald Bee News 
*Motor Cars. 389,592 174,244 152,096 
*Trucks and 

Tractors’ .. 22,589 6,678 15,743 
*Accessories . 34,076 10,549 9,009 
STO 60% ss 53,438 21,294 18,123 

Amusements ... 152,565 158,277 155,386 

*Apparel—Men’s. 359,240 70,553 59,045 

* A pparel— 

Women’s 535,717 179,242 89,495 
*Books and Pub- 

lications .... 37,219 9,625 7,735 
*Building Mate- 

| een 75,250 60,277 12,404 
ol ee 20,552 2,723 5,950 
7Coal (Affiliated 

Enterprises)... ...... SEOGS- Avwseid 

Department 

Stores ..... 768,082 559,895 432,880 
*Electrical Appli- 

a 68,677 19,124 15,358 
*Farm Accessories 9,653 3,640 3,654 
*Financial and 

Fin. Pub.... 112,511 56,385 28,140 
PIE. 66m. 456) 8%:0 486,416 198,569 183,946 
*Furniture ..... 482,153 153,118 131,698 
*Hardware ..... 63,021 19,152 9,415 
*Household  Ap- 

pliances or 82,166 15,505 11,858 

Insurance ..... 28,532 24,528 8,666 
*Jewelry ...... 48,559 19,418 17,122 
*Millinery ..... 26,341 7,581 7,000 

Musical ...... 104,706 62,286 58,429 
*Office Supplies. 22,561 5,292 2,142 

Public Utilities. 69,412 65,884 56,161 
*Radio ........ 73,430 8,253 13,636 

Railroads and 

Steamships .. 99,561 84,000 73,129 
*Resorts and 

Hotels ..... 65,555 16,303 16,009 

Schools and Col- 

RN tS 6 creas 5,047 6,727 2,989 
rare 120,666 29,981 25,886 
*Tobaceo ...... 138,572 60,270 70,364 

Toilet Goods... 76,454 32,109 78,288 

Miscellaneous .. 297,178 234,486 178,269 

TMise. (Affiliated 
Enterprises).. ...... 52,192 2,436 

*Want Ads..... 1,475,887 312,228 369,985 

*Total Clean Ad- 
vertising ....6,405,378 2,758,742 2,322,446 

Medical Ads... None 180,425 272,328 
*Total Advertis- 

ee 6,405,378 2,939,167 2,594,774 

Same 6 Months 

Last Year... .5,680,122 2,762,865 2,683,611 

Increases ..... 725,256 eo 

DME Ne eaece: Geweas: sauna 88,837 


(7“‘Affiliated enterprises” denotes ownership by the 
Publisher of paper carrying the advertising.) 


Omaha 
World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago) Detroit San Francisco 
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Georce C. Ronrks, eastern advertising | 
manager of the Literary Digest, has re- ' 


signed from that publication to accept a 
position with Richard Hellman, Inc. His 
place as eastern advertising manager has 
been taken by George W. Small. 

E. Eart Newsom, of Pelham, New York, 
is a recent addition to the Literary Digest 
staff. 


J. S. Rocers has been appointed New 
England representative of the Gage Pub- 
lishing Company., Inc., New York City, 
publisher of Electrical Record and the 
Gage List of Electrical Buyers. He suc- 
ceeds the late E. E. Woop, who had been 
associated with the Gage company for 
many years as eastern representative. 


Louis D. Watpron has been appointed 
general manager of the Eastern District by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
Mr. Waldron was formerly sales manager 
of the Phillips Wire Company. Prior to 
that time he was with the General Electric 
Company and the Allis-Chalmers Company. 


Another change in the McGraw-Hill or- 
ganization was the recent appointment of 
Harotp W. McGraw as general manager 
of the Atlantic District. Before joining the 
company some time ago, he was connected 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


E. S. Ripcway, formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Utensils Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has been 
appointed general manager of the Electric 
Household Utilities Corporation, Chicago, 
which was formerly known as the Hurley 
Machine Company. He will have complete 
charge of sales of Thor washers, ironers 
and vacuum cleaners. 


ArtHurR W. Witson, for the past four 
years associated with Thresher Service, Inc., 
and prior to that time in the advertising 
department of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, and Ernest M. Bristov, formerly sec- 
retary and advertising manager of the 
Alfred H. Smith Company and at one time 
with the Long Island Railroad, have estab- 
lished a general advertising agency -under 
the name of Wilson and Bristol at 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, announces that W. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


Ray SMITH, a former newspaper man, 
joined the advertising staff July 1. 


The Dif Corporation, of Brooklyn, New 
York, has elected J. L. Jounston and JouN 
H. MITCHELL to the board of directors. Mr. 
Johnston is a partner in the investment 
banking house of. Bond and Goodman and 
a director of the Lambert Company and the 
Phillips Petroleum Company. Mr. Mitchell 
is New York sales manager of the Barron 
G. Collier organization. 


WILLIAM W. Lewis, advertising manager 
of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, has 
been promoted to the newly-created position 
of assistant general sales manager and di- 
rector of advertising, according to a recent 
announcement from H. M. Stephens, Cadil- 
lac general sales manager. 


Raycrorr WALSH, who has been a mem- 
ber of the marketing counselors staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company for 
some time, has been assigned to head the 
work of extending statistical and industrial 
marketing cooperation of the company to 
banks, investment houses and trust com- 
panies. 


CaALvin E. Austin has been promoted to 
the position of promotion manager of the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. Mr. Austin 
comes to the Hearst organization from the 
Lord & Thomas & Logan Advertising 
Agency, where he handled the Studebaker 
account. 


G. C. WILLINGS, vice president of the 
Intertype Corporation, recently announced 
his resignation to take place not later than 
October 1. For the past ten years Mr. 
Willings has devoted the greater part of 
his time to the sales organization of the 
corporation. 


NELSON R. Perry has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Liberty, effective July 
15, to succeed J. B. Linerp, who resigned 
recently. Mr. Perry joined Liberty in No- 
vember, 1924, as eastern advertising man- 
ager, and previous to that time was con- 
nected with the New York office of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


B. M. Horter, formerly of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company, has just been appointed 
manager of the company’s Boston office, 
succeeding J. M. FERNALD. 
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What Happened When Columbia 
Mills Kicked Old Man Precedent 
in the Seat of the Pants 


USTOMS and practices 
gradually establish them- 


selves in an industry. After 
a time it seems these customs have 
always existed. They become so 
interwoven with the warp of the 
industry that to disturb them 
would seem like destroying the 
structure itself. So these customs, 
even though they may be absorb- 
ing the profits of the business, are 
tolerated. In some instances they 
are even venerated as traditions 
handed down by the founders that 
must not be changed. 

The management of a business 
should not be blamed because un- 
healthy customs of this sort exist 
in its field. It should be blamed 
only if it accepts these customs as 
inviolable traditions. It is no dis- 
grace to find progress-restraining 
practices in one’s industry. At one 
time or another every business 
man is confronted with a situation 
of this kind. But there is no rea- 
son why he should suffer a con- 
tinuance of the situation. How 
well and how quickly he roots out 
these unnecessary customs is likely 
to be the test of his enterprise. 

Let us examine the window 
shade industry as an example of 
what I have been writing about in 
the preceding paragraphs. The in- 
dustry is an important one. There 
are many companies in the field. 


By Joel Wood 


At least three of them are nation- 
ally known. The selling methods 
of the industry, taking it as a 
whole, are as progressive as in 
most industries. And yet a num- 
ber of these customs or traditions 
or fetishes, call them what you 
please, had grown up in the busi- 
ness. These difficulties can be 
grouped around these three prin- 
cipal classifications: 

1. The householder took no spe- 
cial interest in her window shades. 
She bought them as a matter of 
routine and not with the same 
pride, discrimination and enthusi- 
asm that she purchased her drape- 
ries, rugs or furniture. 


A Sleeping Business 


2. Householders got into the 
habit of buying shades only twice 
a year, during Spring and Fall. 
This swamped the industry for 
four months and left it largely idle 
for eight months. 


3. The class of retailers through 
whom window shades have always 
been sold lost interest in the mer- 
chandise. In numerous cases they 
had come to regard it as a “nuis- 
ance department” in which there 
was no profit. 

These something - the - matters 
may seem to be quite inoffensive 
and no worse than what most other 
businesses are up against. That is 
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true. Just the same they were 
hurdles that had to be jumped 
every time those in the industry 
wished to move forward. 


For several years the Columbia 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York City, had been of the 
opinion that something should be 
done to put the merchandising of 
shades on a more constructive 
basis. So in 1923, after spending 
three years in improving its pro- 
duction facilities to handle a 
greatly increased volume of busi- 
ness and to make certain the prod- 
uct would always be as good as it 
was possible to make it, a cam- 
paign was launched. It has been 
conducted with constantly increas- 
ing vigor ever since. 

The Columbia Mills is one of the 
largest houses in the field. It has 
five factories, twenty-two branch 
distributing houses, and resources 
in proportion. The company was 
in the typical position mentioned 
at the beginning of the article. It 
had a good business that was con- 
stantly getting better. Still there 
was that vague something-the- 
matter with the trade, which ap- 
peared to be keeping the wheels of 
the organization from whirling as 
rapidly as they were capable of 
going. 

An analysis of the trade, made 
through an advertising agency, 
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confirmed the company’s suspi- 
cions that the only thing wrong 
with the industry was that it was 
suffering from the neglect of both 
the public and the trade. The 
remedy seemed obvious: stir up in- 
terest in window shades, both 
among consumers and distributors. 
The company decided to win the 
interest of the consumer in the 
product through advertising. It 
determined to advertise shades 
more intensively than they had 
ever been advertised before—using 
larger space and more aggressive 
copy. Instead of advertising the 
quality and mechanical features of 
Columbia Shades, it planned to tell 
what the shades would do for a 
room. People no longer buy chairs 
to sit in or tables to put things on, 
but they buy these things for their 
decorative value. Furniture and 
rugs are selected with care and 
taste because the purchaser wants 
her room to harmonize. The wall 
coverings, draperies, lamps and 
all the other furnishings of the 
room are bought with the same 
purpose. The single exception 
was the window Shades. These 
were bought only to keep out the 
glare of the sun during the day 
and to assure privacy at night. 


Advertising Color Tones 


Getting people to put shades in 
the decorative scheme of their 
homes was a simple job for adver- 
tising to accomplish. The Colum- 
bia Mills started its famous “toned 
sunlight” copy, in which the idea 
has been developed that we can 
have glorious tone effects in our 
rooms even in day time by choos- 
ing subtle colors for our window 
shades. It is enough to say about 
this advertising that today the 
public is vastly more conscious of 
the decorative value of window 
shades than it was three years ago. 

The company has been just as 
successful in dealing with the sec- 
ond condition afflicting the indus- 
try—the seasonal difficulty. Of 
course a buying habit of this sort 
is too deeply entrenched to be en- 
tirely changed in three years, but 
real progress has been made in get- 
ting people to buy shades when- 
ever they need them instead of 
waiting for the semi-annual house- 
cleaning spasm. In this matter 
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also it was a combination of ad- 
vertising and merchandising effort 
that brought results. 

Many trades have found the con- 
sumer is inclined to accept her 
buying cue from the manufacturer 
and his distributors. If the manu- 
facturer advertises his product 
only during certain seasons and 
the trade confines its merchandis- 
ing to these same periods, the con- 
sumer cannot be blamed for con- 
centrating buying at these times. 
That was the condition in the win- 
dow shade business. The industry 
had assumed people would buy its 
product only in Spring and Fall and 
quite naturally people accepted the 
suggestion. However, by adver- 
tising all through the year, the 
Columbia Mills have established 
all-the-year buying. 


Seasonal Buying Needless 


In many lines of business sea- 
sonal purchasing is a relic of cus- 
toms rendered passe by modern in- 
ventions. This is especially true 
of household furnishings. The 
time was when semi-annual house 
cleaning was necessary, if the place 
was to be cleaned at all. But since 
the adoption of the vacuum 
cleaner, tidying-up the house is 
now a weekly if not a daily event. 
There is no longer any need to 
postpone buying furniture or rugs 
or lamps until Fall or Spring. The 
methods used in selling household 
furnishings have had to be changed 
to suit this altered situation. 


But from the standpoint of sales 
management, it is what the Colum- 
bia Mills have done about the third 
industry “condition” that is the 
most interesting and _ significant 
part of the story. I said that re- 
tailers through whom window 
shades had usually been sold had, 
in many instances, come to regard 
the shade department as a nuis- 
ance. Frequently the volume of 
business done in the department 
was pitifully out of proportion to 
the bother and expense involved. 

This, however, was not the fault 
of the product. We can better 
appreciate this when we are told 
that in almost every community 
window shade ‘specialists have 
grown up in the last few years. In 
many cases these dealers combine 
an awning and upholstery business 
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with window shades. By putting 
their enterprise on a service basis 
and by going out and hustling for 
orders, ringing door-bells where 
necessary, they have demonstrated 
that money can be made in mer- 
chandising products of this char- 
acter. Of course, many regular 
dealers, including department 
stores, were doing the same thing. 
Here and there was to be found a 
retailer, not in the ranks of the 
specialists, who was making a de- 
cided success of his shade business. 

That was enough evidence for 
the company. The fact that some 
dealers were making window 
shades a profitable item proved 
other dealers could also succeed 
with the product. The promotion 
campaign, then, has largely con- 
sisted of getting all dealers to use 
the methods a few dealers have 
found so successful. 

Another important phase of this 
effort on the trade is the merchan- 
dising of the consumer advertising 
I wish I could adequately empha- 
size my enthusiasm for this part 
of the Columbia Mills’ endeavor. 
By getting its salesmen to sell the 
advertising and its dealers to back 
it up 100 per cent, the company 
has gained the fullest possible 
benefit from its consumer cam- 
paign. 

Salesmen Sell Advertising 


If more advertisers would do this 
as Columbia has done it, we would 
hear of fewer advertising failures. 
But, unfortunately, many manu- 
facturers seem to think advertising 
does not need any marketing tie- 
up. I heard recently of a concern 
which put $500,000 into advertising 
during the last three years. Un- 
believable as it may seem, abso- 
lutely nothing was done to get 
either the trade or the salesmen to 
support this advertising. The mat- 
ter of the advertising was not even 
mentioned to the company’s deal- 
ers. Of course, the salesmen knew 
about it, but they were not asked 
to use it as a sales argument. As 
a result the campaign is being set 
down as a dismal failure. It is 
impossible to trace the slightest 
benefit from it. The company has 
just declared itself “through with 
advertising.” 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Ninety-Nine Per Cent of Our Men 
Stick and Succeed 


One Supervisor to Every Five Men and a Rigid Training 
Plan Insure the Success of Super Maid Cook-Ware Salesmen 


An Interview by Edwin H. Shanks with 


Tom Hanlon 


General Sales Manager, Super Maid Cook-Ware Corporation, Chicago 


UT of a sales organization 
() of approximately 500 men, 

only nine, including begin- 
ners, have left the company since 
January 1. This unusual record 
has just been established by the 
Super Maid Cook-Ware Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

The accomplishment is_ espe- 
cially impressive considering that 
the sales force is fast increasing in 
size. The sales volume reflects the 
growth. Last year they did a 
business of $5,000,000, while up to 
June 1 of this year, sales had 
totaled $4,000,000, indicating that 
the total volume for this year 
would probably run at least 
$8,000,000. 


Sales Plan Cuts Turnover 


The rapidity with which this 
company is building up its sales 
organization, and the almost com- 
plete absence of salesmen who do 
not make good, seems to be suff- 
cient evidence that this company 
has found a solution to the prob- 
lem of increasing sales by develop- 
ing salesmen and cutting down 
the turnover. 

This is being accomplished in 
the face of heavy turnover of sales- 
men in all lines of business; par- 
ticularly in allied lines. For ex- 
ample, a well-known vacuum 
cleaner manufacturer reports an 
annual turnover close to 300 per 
cent. In other lines of house-to- 
house selling, the percentage is re- 
ported to be just about as high. A 
manufacturer of a nationally ad- 
vertised soap has an annual turn- 
over on the sales force of about 65 
per cent. An authority in the in- 
surance field states the average 
Tate of turnover is probably 100 
per cent in this line. The figure 


of 100 per cent also stands good in 
the bond and mortgage field, ac- 
cording to one concern. 

Why it is that more salesmen do 
not make good is a question that 
thousands of sales managers would 
like to have answered. 


Tom Hanlon, general sales man- 
ager of the Super Maid Cook- 
Ware Corporation, has found the 
answer so far as their particular 
business is concerned. It is said 
to be in the sales plan with which 
their salesmen are provided and 
the discipline they maintain to get 
their salesmen to adhere to this 
selling plan. Out of the nine men 
that left the company, six men 
were dismissed not because they 
did not make good, but because 
they did not observe the rules of 
the house. 

The salesmen of this company 
operate on a strictly commission 
basis. The company has. no 
stronger hold on the men than any 
other company, but they turn more 
than 99 per cent of all of the men 
hired into good producers, and 
keep them satisfied with their earn- 
ings through a selling plan that 
puts their men on a social basis 
with customers and prospects. 


Endless Chains of Prospects 


This is more practical than it 
sounds on first consideration. 

Every salesman works on what 
is called an “endless chain.” When 
the salesman first starts with the 
company, he makes an arrange- 
ment with some woman relative or 
friend, to invite eight of her friends 
to a dinner, at which the salesman 
is scheduled to give a lecture on 
dietetics. 


Every salesman is known as a 
lecturer or a food expert from the 
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company rather than as a sales- 
man. He is introduced to the 
friends of the hostess as an author- 
ity on food questions. 


The representative goes to the 
home of the hostess on the morn- 
ing of the day on which the dinner 
is scheduled, taking the necessary 
food with him. He then proceeds 
literally to throw this food to- 
gether, getting it ready to cook in 
the utensils manufactured by his 
company. The utensils are differ- 
ent from those the woman is ac- 
customed to using, particularly in 
that they require no water or mois- 
ture, nor do they require greases or 
oil. 


The Demonstration Plan 


The more haphazard the sales- 
man’s method is in throwing to- 
gether the dinner, the more effec- 
tive is his lecture later on. 


Naturally the woman watches 
him with a great deal of interest. 
He finally gets everything on the 
stove above the open burners. 
Then he departs and leaves the 
housewife worrying whether the 
food is going to burn up. 


The salesman goes about his 
work and returns to the house at 
eleven o’clock. By this time the 
ladies are assembled. 


They are then invited into the 
kitchen and seated on chairs in a 
circle. The salesman takes his 
place at the stove and assumes 
charge. It is at this point that his 
lecture begins. 

Now these lectures are not dry 
affairs dealing with cooking uten- 
sils, as might be expected. They 
contain one hundred and _ fifty 
laughs. The idea is to entertain, 
first of all, and educate, secondly. 
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Lectures, of course, are standard- 
ized. 

“Now, ladies,” begins the sales- 
man, “school is in session. Any- 
one stamping her feet, or whisper- 
ing during classes, will be kept 
after. school.” 

The salesman proceeds with a 
lecture on cooking methods—not a 
sales talk on cooking utensils. He 
discusses the various methods used 
in cooking and points out which 
gets the most out of the food, 
showing exactly why. He pre- 
sents the principle of frying with- 
out fats or greases or oils, and 
cooking without the use of water. 
Various acid tests, novelties and 
jokes are introduced to make this 
part of the lecture as amusing and 
entertaining as possible. 

The next step is to serve the 
food. The ladies adjourn to the 
dining room table and the sales- 
man places before them a dinner 
that is practically a banquet. Dur- 
ing the entire visit there is no men- 
tion of the merits of his product, 


prices, or anything else that might 
be construed as selling talk. Any 
question that comes up is dis- 
missed by the salesman by an ex- 
planation that it is absolutely 
against the rules of the company 
to quote any prices or take any 
orders at any of these lectures. 
Salesmen have been dismissed for 
breaking this strict rule. 


Following the dinner, the sales- 
man continues with a lecture which 
is a very serious and scientific dis- 
cussion of food. In training a 
salesman, this step is often called 
going from the ridiculous to the 
sublime—from the amusing kitchen 
lecture to the serious lesson on 
dietetics. The food lesson is ac- 
companied by technical charts and 
various dramatic demonstrations. 
Practically all the data in this part 
of the lecture are based on exhaus- 
tive scientific research in foods, 
and the data presented are of real 
value to any woman who is at the 


head of a household. The talk is 
designed to awaken a renewed in- 
terest in the importance of food 
and the way it is prepared. 

After this is completed, each 
woman present is requested to 
write her name and address on a 
card for the purpose of a drawing. 
A prize drawing is conducted in 
their presence, and some cooking 
utensil is presented to the winner 
with the compliments of the 
company. 

Most of the sales representatives 
have some capacity to entertain in 
addition to the lecture. Some play 
the piano; some sing; some read; 
others play various musical instru- 
ments. Part of the salesman’s 
work is to help make the party 
successful from beginning to end. 
In most instances he joins in en- 
tertaining after dinner immediately 
following the lecture. 

(Continued on page 156) 


Mr. Hanlon’s men sell direct to the consumer, but that is no reason why some of his methods cannot be used by 
sales managers whose men sell to other classes of prospects. The chart in the picture shows how 
carefully each step of the sales plan has been worked out. 
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Dartnell Investigator Looks Over 
Germany as Place for American 
Manufacturing Plant 


OU asked me to write you 
Y: my observations on busi- 

ness conditions and oppor- 
tunities in Germany, and I chose 
Munich as my first stop. Of Mun- 
ich I can say this, without any 
reservations: her beer is as good 
as it ever was, and there is plenty 
of it. According to a local guide 
the present ratio between religion 
and beer in Munich is seventy 
churches to one hundred breweries. 
So much for beer—I could say 
more but I’m much too kind- 
hearted to rouse a thirst you 
wouldn’t be able to quench. 


Prosperity Evident 


I’ve been in Germany a couple 
of weeks only, and my opinions 
are by no means “set.” It is very 
hard to get the right “feel” of Ger- 
many. Surface indications and 
most of the things you see in the 
papers are deceptive. We found 
Italy and Switzerland full of Ger- 
man tourists who lived well and 
tipped so lavishly as to be ostenta- 
tious. The mark is stable and at 
its normal value. Germany’s ex- 
ports exceed her imports. Failures 
are decreasing. The number of 
unemployed receiving federal aid is 
decreasing. Prices are high and 
living costs seem to be about the 
same as at home. The streets and 
shops are busy. The store windows 
are well decorated with expensive 
luxury articles. These are only a 
few of the many indications of 
prosperity that would seem to show 
a ready market for American 
goods. 

But--the longer you stay in Ger- 
many, the more you talk with in- 
telligent people—the more con- 
vinced you become that the 
under-the-surface picture isn’t so 
pretty. Prices are high—but wages 
are very low. Unemployment is 
decreasing perhaps—but there 
are still more than two million 


By Philip S. Salisbury 


receiving federal doles. There is 
wealth—but not very well distrib- 
uted. And so on. 

I met a Munich banker in his 
office, and had a long talk. Then 
because he seemed both honest and 
intelligent, I asked him if he 
wouldn’t meet me at a cafe in the 
evening where we could talk leis- 
urely. He accepted, and - after 
about the fourth stein he opened 
up and told me things which rather 
exploded some of the conceptions 
I had formed from casual observa- 
tions and a few talks with business 
men. 

Jobs are scarce and employers 
take advantage of it by reducing 
wages. Skilled workmen such as 
carpenters and bricklayers get 
about ten marks, or $2.50 a day; 
store clerks about $5.00 a week; 
a friend of his, the manager of the 
foreign exchange department of 
one of the largest banks, gets $100 
a month now. Up to two years 
ago he received twice that amount 
and his salary was cut in half de- 
spite the fact he is doing not only 
his regular work but. that of four 
assistants who were dispensed with 
—and the profits from his depart- 
ment have quadrupled in two years. 


Forgot How to Save 


Savings bank deposits are small 
even though 5 per cent and some- 
times more is paid. The people, 
according to this banker and other 
well informed men, will have to be 
taught all over again how to save. 
Even if real wages were increased 
it is not likely that they would 
save much more than they do now, 
because they say to themselves, 
“We saved for years and all those 
savings were swept away when the 
old currency was inflated and then 
repudiated. It may happen again— 
so what’s the use of saving?” 

So Germany is now a fairly good 
market for luxury articles despite 
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high prices and low wages; the 
people rush out and spend their 
money as fast as they get it. But 
I don’t think it is a very healthy 
condition. 

Just a few words more on the 
general economic situation and the 
trend of thought of the “big busi- 
ness” men here, which I find very 
interesting. Professor Bonn, the 
eminent economist, made a speech 
recently before a group of business 
men in which he said, “Capitalism 
should be democratic, its blessings 
should not fall upon a few individ- 
uals. In the classic land of capital- 
ism, in the United States, efforts 
are made to distribute capital as 
widely as possible, thus insuring 
its safety. The large corporations 
adjust the distribution of capital. 
Within the last few years twenty- 
three of the largest corporations in 
the United States increased the 
number of their shareholders from 
two to five millions. It is different 
in Germany. It matters not in 
Germany whether the shareholder 
is receiving dividends, the point is 
that he does not inconvenience the 
procedure in the annual meeting. 
Today the law for the shareholder 
is: assurance for no dividends, 
probability for loss of capital, and 
obligation to keep still. While the 
American policy, from the point of 
view of capitalism, is absolutely 
right; let the shareholder make 
money and he will be satisfied.” 


A View of Capitalism 


It is possible that the good pro- 
fessor, to get his points over, laid 
it on a little thick, and that German 
capitalism isn’t quite so stupid, but 
still it must be pretty bad. Con- 
tinuing, he said, “Capitalism can 
exist only when it fulfills its mis- 
sion—that the masses are given a 
chance in its distribution. It is up 
to capitalism to keep commodity 

(Continued on page 1#7) 
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BUYER of ladies’ ready-to- 

A ve clothing for one of the 
big department stores on 

State Street in Chicago returned 
from a recent trip to New York 
well satisfied with her purchases 
and enthusiastic over the merchan- 
dise. She had that comfortable 
feeling which comes to one who 
has obtained a good price on high- 
quality goods of a late style; she 
was confident that the line would 
be a ready seller. That was before 
she was called into the office of the 
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Is Department 


Worth All 


How Buying Syndicates, Small Orders, 
the Craze for Cheap Merchandise Are 


store’s merchandise manager im- 
mediately upon her return. 

The merchandise manager didn’t 
have a word to say regarding his 
buyer’s selection of styles and pat- 
terns; he ignored the quality of the 
goods, but he was both voluble and 
abusive on the subject of a special 
concession which the manufacturer, 
according to inside information 
reaching him, had given to another 
concern. He dwelt pointedly, and 
at considerable length, on the 
shortcomings of any buyer who 
failed to squeeze every possible 
concession out of the manufacturer. 

In this instance the concession 
amounted to nothing more serious 
than the manufacturer’s agreement 
to give forty-eight hour service to 
the other store, if necessary. The 
fact that the other store was sev- 
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By John L. 


eral hundred miles nearer the 
manufacturing plant made no dif- 
ference to the merchandise man- 
ager; he wanted everything any- 
one else got, and he proposed to 
get it. 

At the conclusion of his tirade 
the buyer went back to her depart- 
ment. She was filled with a deep 
and growing resolution never again 
to let her enthusiasm over any 
article of merchandise blind her to 
the knowledge that what the store 
wanted was not quality and design 
but price and service. Now she 
goes out more to extort special dis- 
counts, price discriminations and 
unreasonable and unnecessary serv- 
ices than to buy goods which she 
believes customers of the store will 
buy. 

Another department store buyer 
disposed of the element of quality 
with these words: “At one time 
there’ were three factors in the 
selection of merchandise: quality, 
stvle and price. Today only two 


One of the chief objections advanced 
by manufacturers against selling their 
products through department stores 
is the indifference and incompetence 
of department store clerks. The dif- 
ference in the attitude of clerks in 
specialty shops and those in depart- 
ment stores is astounding, they say. 
In the illustration at the left, a clerk 
in a men’s clothing shop is taking 4 
real interest in helping the buyer 
purchase a necktie, while on the op- 
posite page a typical department 
store clerk, with a far-away look in 
his eyes, waits more or less patiently 
until the customer rummages around 
and picks out what he wants; then 
he takes his money, wraps up the 
package and considers the incident 
closed. 
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Store Business 
It Costs? 


Frequent Shipments, Big Discounts, and 
Cutting Holes in Manufacturers’ Profits 


Scott 


factors are dominant, price and 
style. Quality is no longer of the 
trinity.” The reason for this de- 
cline of quality goods in the calcu- 
lations of department store mer- 
chandisers isn’t far to seek. The 
buyers are so busy haggling over 
price, and the merchandise man- 
agers, in addition to their self-im- 
posed task of goading their buyers 
on, are so intent upon achieving 
quick capital turnover at any cost, 
that there is no time left to give 
any consideration to quality. 

A manufacturer of a nationally- 
known line of dresses, offers this 
explanation: “The department 
store buyer today is spending too 
much of her time in the buying 
offices trying to get an extra 1 per 


cent, E. O. M. terms, or any one 
of a thousand other trifling conces- 
sions. Her mind isn’t free to think 
of color combinations, styles and 
finishes. If she were not tied down 
to the petty details of buying, she 
would do a better job; the time 
could be devoted to instructing the 
sales girls in her department as to 
better selling methods and better 
care of stocks. Time spent in plan- 
ning sales and better service would 
mean extra profits for her depart- 
ment just the same, and she would 
be exercising her real function as 
head of the department.” 


This manufacturer doesn’t place 
the blame upon the buyers. Con- 
stant pressure is brought to bear 
on them from the store manage- 
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ment, particularly the merchandise 
managers, until they have no in- 
centive for taking an interest in 
anything more constructive than 
bargaining for bottom prices and 
buying frequently and in small 
quantities. 

How the merchandise manager 
climbed into the saddle is a familiar 
story to everyone acquainted with 
department store methods. When 
the war boom subsided with a last 
wheezing gasp, manufacturers all 
over the country found their ware- 
houses full of stock for which there 
were no purchasers. The public, 
having run out of cash, automat- 
ically stopped buying. 

It was then that the merchandise 
manager stepped up to speak his 


piece. He had arrived at the con- 
clusion, after laborious figuring, 
that turnover on capital made as 
much money as profit on extra 
sales. Why, he argued, should a 
store go out of its way to make 
an extra sale when simply by 
keeping smaller stocks and forcing 
the manufacturer to make quicker 
deliveries, the same profit would 
result? 

The manufacturer was in a posi- 
tion to be forced, too. He had no 
recourse save to jump through the 
hoop when the merchandise man- 
ager cracked his whip. All orders 
were rush orders and all shipments 
were small shipments. This con- 
dition has steadily become more 
and more aggravated, although the 
circumstances under which it came 
into effect have long since ceased 
to exist. To a large extent, how- 
ever, the manufacturer remains at 
the mercy, if any, of the merchan- 
dise manager. 


Couldn’t Buy What She Wanted 


The result of this tendency has 
been to sink quality merchandise 
almost irretrievably so far as the 
average department store is con- 
cerned, according to a manufac- 
turer of household goods who sells 
practically two-thirds of his out- 
put through this retail channel. 
They buy on price, advertise price 
and apparently are concerned with 
little besides price, he stated. 


In his own defense the merchan- 
dise manager declares that the pub- 
lic is no longer interested in qual- 
ity ; that after the war, when people 
had money, they wanted something 
elaborate and showy, whether it 
was well-constructed and of good 
quality or not. Then, when the 
period of prosperity was over, they 
still wanted style and, not being 
able to pay for both style and qual- 
ity, blotted the latter out of the 
picture. He asserts that the depart- 
ment stores are giving the public 
just what it insists upon having. 

Not long ago the sales manager 
of a concern manufacturing chil- 
dren’s wear received a letter from 
a woman in a middle western city 
who enclosed a check for $10.35, 
the retail price of several items in 
his line. “I am ordering these 
direct from you because the Blank 
Company, apparently your only 
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agency here, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory,” she wrote. 

As it was contrary to the policy 
of this company to sell direct, the 
sales manager returned the money 
and referred the woman to another 
store where she might buy what 
she wanted. A few days later she 
wrote a second letter, which fol- 
lows: 

“The reason I found Blank’s 
entirely unsatisfactory was be- 
cause, although they advertised 
your line, they evidently make no 
effort to keep stocked with your 
specialties. You can understand 
that I became exasperated when no 
apparent effort was made to satisfy 
the customer’s demands, though I 
spoke to the head of the depart- 
ment.” 

The articles in question are rec- 
ognized as being of the highest 
quality, but the store, which was 
the largest and supposedly the best 
in the city, was “out of stock.” The 
sales manager takes this incident 
to illustrate the lengths to which 
women who want high-grade 
articles must go in order to get 
them, refuting the testimony of the 
merchandise manager that depart- 
ment stores are only catering to 
the public taste when they offer 
cheap articles in place of those of 
known merit. 


How Clerks Lose Sales 


Another illustration showing 
how a department store loses sales 
through its policy of trying to foist 
second-class goods on people who 
want something better, was told by 
a salesman traveling the Pacific 
Coast territory with a line of 
misses’ dresses. He was talking to 
the buyer in this department of a 
Los Angeles store one morning 
when a man and woman brought 
their twelve-year-old daughter in 
to buy a dress. They wanted a 
blue chenille dress, they said, and 
the clerk, sizing them up as people 
of limited means, brought out a 
$12.50 article which she thought 
was just about their speed. It 
didn’t suit them quite, so her next 
selection was priced at $10, and 
still they were not satisfied. 

The clerk showed everything she 
had in girls’ blue chenille dresses 
within the price range of $7.50 to 
$15 and had not made a sale. After 
waiting on them for close to an 
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hour, in desperation she finally 
called the buyer over and explained 
the situation to her. The buyer 
used all the persuasiveness at her 
command in an effort to sell one 
of the dresses, but the trio finally 
left the store without making a 
purchase. 


It happened that this buyer had 
a sister who managed a specialty 
shop a short distance away. As 
she was going over to have lunch 
with her, she saw this same man, 
woman and child coming out of 
the shop carrying several bundles. 
She asked her sister how she had 
managed to sell anything to them, 
and was rewarded with the infor- 
mation that the child was leaving 
on a trip to visit some relatives 
and her parents had bought a $25 
green chenille dress, a $35 coat and 
a $15 hat! The department store 
clerk’s snap judgment had been 
about fifty dollars too low, and she 
lost a big sale by not taking the 
trouble to revise it. 


The Effect on Manufacturers 


“There is no doubt that people 
are beginning to revolt against hav- 
ing to buy cheap goods in depart- 
ment stores,” declared this sales- 
man. “The clerk in this case was 
not entirely at fault. Living on a 
small wage herself, and working in 
an atmosphere where price is the 
all-important consideration, she 
naturally cannot understand why 
anyone would pay more than was 
absolutely necessary for an article. 
The fact that there are people who 
will spend $25 for a chenille dress 
when they could buy one for $15 
gives rise to an economic problem 
a little too perplexing for her to 
solve, particularly when _ those 
people appear to the casual eye as 
distinctly in the $15 class.” 

While this constant harping 
upon price has had an effect upon 
the clerks in department stores 
that is demoralizing enough, its 
effect on the manufacturers who 
sell goods to them has been even 
more pronounced. It is easy to 
understand the attitude of a manu- 
facturer of neckties, for example, 
when every buyer with whom he 
comes in contact is looking for 
something just a little cheaper 
other houses can give him. He 
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| What Is Commercial Bribery? 


Court decisions show wide range of 
opinions regarding legality of various trade 
practices such as bonuses for retail clerks 


INCE the Federal Trade Com- 

mission Act was passed in 

1915, nearly 175 different 
business organizations have been 
forced to defend themselves against 
formal charges under the head of 
what is generally referred to as 
commercial bribery. Here again 
we are dealing with a group of 
practices to which the government 
paid no attention whatever prior 
to the passage of the Trade Com- 
mission Act, but which were 
brought immediately within the 
supervision of the government 
when that act went into effect. 


Interpretation of Terms 


Section 5 of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act declares “unfair methods 
of competition” to be unlawful, and 
it is obvious enough to anybody 
that commercial bribery falls under 
that head. It is a method of com- 
petition definitely enough, and it is 
also unfair. Probably it would be 
difficult to find anyone who would 
care to defend it on moral grounds. 

3ut commercial bribery is an 
extremely comprehensive and 
broadly inclusive term. Literally 
interpreted, it covers practices that 
range all the way from the pay- 
ment of a luncheon check or the 
gift of a box of cigars at Christmas, 
to the payment of secret commis- 
sions to employees or the bribery 
of a purchasing agent to tip off a 
favorite bidder in advance. Liter- 
ally interpreted, it also includes 
such common, if not universal 
practices, as the entertainment of 
visiting buyers, the offering of 
prizes or bonuses for special serv- 
ices, and so following. 

In the strictly literal application 
of the term, it is a question as to 
whether or not the use of the 
familiar advertising novelty is not 
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By Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


a form of commercial bribery. Un- 
questionably the gift of the novelty 
is made for the purpose of influ- 
encing the recipient’s attitude 
towards the goods or the services 
that are offered, and unquestion- 
ably this works to the disadvan- 
tage of any competitors who may 
be in the market at the same 
time. 

Prior to the passage of the 
Trade Commission Act, as I have 
said, the federal government paid 
no attention whatever to practices 
of this character, unless they hap- 
pened to be a part of a general con- 
spiracy to injure or harrass com- 
petitors, or to create a monopoly. 
So far as the federal government 
was concerned, commercial bribery 
was purely a private matter, except 
to the extent that it might involve 
public officials. A contract secured 
through the influence of commer- 
cial bribery might be rescinded, or 
the injured party might recover an 
amount equal to that represented 
by the bribe. But any action in 
the matter must be taken by the 
parties involved. It was no busi- 
ness of the federal government to 
prosecute attempts to use undue 
influence in connection with private 
contracts. 


Under Commission Jurisdiction 


The Trade Commission Act 
changed all this, however, and it 
became very definitely the govern- 
ment’s business to do that very 
thing when it so happened that in- 
terstate commerce was involved, 
and the case was in the public in- 
terest. As an unfair method of 
competition, commercial bribery 
was clearly and definitely within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and condemned 
in advance as unlawful. Inas- 
much, moreover, as commercial 
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inducements of some _ kind or 
other are practiced by pretty nearly 
everybody who does any business 
at all, the scope of the thing was 
fairly broad and comprehensive. 
Just where was the line to be 
drawn between commercial bribery 
that was actionable as being con- 
trary to the public interest, and 
those trivial and inconsequential 
forms of commercial inducement 
that are accepted as legitimate by 
common consent? 


When Courts Disagree 


Now that is precisely one of 
those questions to which every- 
body knows the answer, but to 
which it is extremely difficult to 
give a definite answer at all. So 
far as the letter of the law is con- 
cerned, no distinction whatever is 
made between the act of handing 
a buyer a ten-cent cigar, and that 
of paying a purchasing agent a 
thousand dollars to let you read 
the bid filed by your competitor. 
Obviously the public has no inter- 
est at all in stopping the salesman 
from handing out a cigar now and 
then, while the public may have a 
good deal of interest in preventing 
dishonest collusion of the graver 
sort. But just where does the 
public begin to be interested? Just 
where shall we establish the boun- 
dary between legality and il- 
legality ? 

I am stating the matter in this 
extremely elementary way because 
I want to demonstrate, if I can, 
how extraordinarily difficult many 
of these questions really are that 
we are concerned with in the ad- 
ministration of the anti-trust laws. 
It is very easy to criticize the gov- 
ernment, the courts and the legal 
profession for their failure to pro- 
vide a definite answer off-hand. 
But, as I have pointed out 
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before, on many of these questions 
it is extremely difficult to find any 
definite consensus of opinion. The 
five members of the Federal Trade 
Commission, or the three judges of 
a Circuit Court of Appeals, will 
seldom be entirely in agreement in 
any “off-hand” opinion. And even 
if they were, no reliance could be 
placed upon such an_ opinion, 
simply because neither judges nor 
trade commissioners are immortal. 
The “off-hand” opinion of another 
court or a new commission might 
be something quite different, and 
the business man who had estab- 
lished policies in accordance with 
what he thought was the law 
might find himself a malefactor 
overnight. 

“Off-hand” opinions, or opinions 
based on what is vaguely known 
as common sense or expediency, 
simply will not give the business 
man the security that he must 
have if he is to make any plans for 
the future at all. The only pos- 
sible way to solve these problems, 
even approximately, is by the 
slow and rather vexatious process 
of weighing the evidence in spe- 
cific cases, discussing it from all 
points of view, testing it from the 
standpoint of principles that have 
already been’ established, and 
finally arriving at a conclusion that 
can reasonably be regarded as 
authoritative. 


Conflicting Appeal Decisions 


So the trade commission, very 
early in its history, began the 
process of obtaining an authorita- 
tive definition of what was and 
‘what was not illegal commercial 
bribery. It began, in other words, 
to file formal complaints and issue 
orders to cease and desist against 
specific respondents who were 
found to be carrying on various 
practices under this head. 


A group of ship chandlery con- 
cerns, for example, were ordered to 
cease and desist from the practice 
of meeting incoming vessels and 
“dating up” the officers for a 
round of expensive entertainment 
ashore. A number of concerns 
manufacturing paints and varnish 
were ordered to abandon the prac- 
tice of offering secret commissions 
or bonuses to contractors and 
others, to induce them to specify 
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certain products. Action involving 
these, or other similar practices, 
was taken against a wide variety 
of concerns, including manufac- 
turers of engine packings, boiler 
compounds, dyestuffs, machinery, 
printing inks, etc. The record dis- 
closes no less than 53 cases involv- 
ing the entertainment of buyers, 
and 110 cases involving the offer- 
ing of compensation to buyers 
acting on behalf of customers or 
prospective customers. 


The Court’s Discussion 


In the great majority of cases, 
these actions simply resulted in 
orders to cease and desist, in which 
the respondents acquiesced. UlIti- 
mately, however, appeals were 
taken in two cases. The New 
Jersey Asbestos Company appealed 
from an order to cease and desist 
from “lavishly giving gratuities, 
such as liquor, cigars, meals, 
theater tickets and entertainment 
to employees of customers as an 
inducement to influence their em- 
ployers to purchase engine 
packings.” And the Kinney-Rome 
Company, a manufacturer of bed 
springs, appealed from the com- 
mission’s order to discontinue the 
practice of offering premiums to 
retail clerks as an inducement to 
“push the sale of respondent’s 
products to the exclusion of the 
products of competitors.” 


In the Asbestos Company case, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals dis- 
cussed the question of the public 
interest involved, as follows: 

“It (the evidence) shows that 
the officers of the company in the 
year 1918 did entertain at the com- 
pany’s expense, both customers 
and employees of customers, and 
that the salesmen, down to May 1, 
were employed on a salary or a 
salary and commission basis, and 
were allowed to charge in their 
monthly accounts reasonable lump 
sums for entertainment. After 
May 1 they were on a commission 
basis only, and any entertainment 
given by them was given at their 
own expense. 


“We have held in the Gratz case 
(258 Fed. 314) that only unfair 
practices which affect the public, 
as distinguished from individuals, 
are within the jurisdiction of the 
commission. We take judicial 
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notice of the fact that the method 
of entertainment found to be un- 
fair has been an incident of busi- 
ness from time immemorial. 

“The payment of money or the 
giving of valuable presents to an 
employee to induce him to influ- 
ence his employer to make a con- 
tract of purchase is a fraud justify- 
ing the discharge of the employee 

and perhaps the recovery 
by the purchaser of the amount or 
value of such inducement from the 
seller, upon the theory that it 
must have been included in the 
price. But even in such a case we 
think it would be a matter between 
individuals, and not one so affect- 
ing the public as to be within the 
jurisdiction of the commission. 
However, it stretches theory to the 
breaking point to suppose that the 
entertainment expenses found un- 
fair in this case constitute fraud. 

So broad a construction of 
the statute would bring within the 
jurisdiction of the commission a 
vast number of subjects and con- 
troversies which in their nature 
belong to the legislative and judi- 
cial departments of the govern- 
ment. For instance, advertising is 
a method of selling goods which, 
without increasing their merits, 
increases their cost; and so does 
securing servants. of competitors 
by paying them higher wages, 
though we suppose no one would 
say the act gives the commission a 
right to regulate these matters.” 


A Reversed Order 


In the Kinney-Rome Company 
case, there were two major conten- 
tions by the commission: first, that 
the practice of offering necktie sets 
as premiums for special service on 
the part of retail salespeople was 
unfair to the manufacturers of 
competing products whose goods 
were thereby slighted, and, second. 
that the practice was unfair to the 
public because the salesman had 
an interest in pushing a particular 
product which was not disclosed. 
It was specifically established, how- 
ever, in the findings of fact, that 
the premiums were offered and 
given “with the knowledge and 
consent, and through arrange- 
ments with the merchants who are 
the employers of said salesmen.” 

(Continued on page 162) 
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T WAS the’ government 
| income tax ruling which 
caused us, in common with 
numerous other concerns, to do 
some financial house cleaning. 
Up to war time, the company 
had been dividing profits with- 
out special knowledge about ex- 
actness of details. The govern- 
ment wanted to know exactly. 
When we got 
through with 
the reckon- 
ing that fol- 
lowed we sat 
back and. 
blinked at 
each other in amazement. 
The Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany is devoted to the man- 
ufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. Up to the time the 
United States began prying, 
we were putting out almost every- 
thing under the sun for internal 
and external usage; everything 
from A to Z, in other words, from 
aconite to zirasoap. There were 
about 4,000 remedies in all, making 
up into some 8,000 different-sized 
packages. ‘The volume of business 
was large, however, and so long a& 
there were respectable profits, we 
were not concerning ourselves with 
the exact sources of these profits. 
What dumfounded us when the 
figures began to come in was that 
SIX or seven of these products were 
carrying all the others. And they 


We Junked 3,994 Products 
and Doubled Sales 


By Henry P. Bristol 


General Manager and Treasurer 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York 


were getting, like Sinbad’s load, 
heavier and heavier, for labor and 
material costs were mounting and 
dealers were selling less and there- 
fore buying less because our prices, 
in turn, had to go up. All this 
aside from the fact that we were 
tying up money in inventory, stock 
and a hundred little things. 

Here was a fine kettle of fish! 
On one hand was a plant which 
since 1887 had grown from one 
building to ten, and on the other, 
a grim set of figures which said, 
“Out of the 4,000 products you 
boast, a few are bearing all the 
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National advertising and 
aggressive selling of Ipana 
Tooth Paste and six other 
products doubled sales for his 
company since 1920, when 
they took stock of their sales 
opportunities and boldly aban- 
doned nearly 4,000 estab- 
lished products which had 
formerly been manufactured 
and sold by the Bristol-Myers 
Company. 


profit,” or words equally dis- 
couraging. 

Obviously, the thing to do was 
to get rid of nearly 3,994 prod- 
ucts and concentrate on the 
handful. We were abandoning 
what had been a large volume of 
business. But to keep on in the 
face of what our statistician told 
us was to be as foolhardy as the 
corset manu- 
facturer who, 
because he 
had always 
made corsets 
like cuirasses 
—and had 
made a fortune—refused to 
change when the fashions 
did—and thereby paid the 
price. So our three thou- 
sand-odd items were sen- 
tenced to death. We turned 
our attention to the few. Today 
we are manufacturing seven prod- 
ucts, and since 1920 sales have 
increased 100 per cent, in spite of 
the fact that 3,994 products were 
junked. 

But the abandoning of unprofit- 
able products by no means settled 
our problem. Our overhead was 
still the same. We had to have 
something to take the place of 
those various remedies now con- 
signed to limbo. We did not ad- 
venture when we chose _ tooth 
paste; that is, we did not say, “We 
have a hunch that tooth paste will 
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go.” Statistics reasoned that it 
was the most logical move so far 
aS we were concerned. We knéw 
how well suited our plant was for 
this product; what other tooth 
paste manufacturers were doing, 
why the successful ones were suc- 
ceeding and what method would 
insure our success. For example, 
here Were four or five good-selling 
creams. Each one had recognized 
the “reason why” method of adver- 
tising as the best. No more pic- 
tures of founders and factories then 
and now, but advertisements ap- 
pealing to the consciousness of the 
readers. We came along with the 
soft food theory. 


We Begin to Advertise 


Our next problem was how to 
build up our tooth paste business 
so quickly that in two or three 
years its volume would equal the 
volume of all the now defunct 


products. For a year we made no 
attempt to advertise. We were 
laying our foundation. Our sales- 


men were going about over the 
country, talking to dentists, dis- 
tributing samples, placing small 
stocks in drug stores. 


Then we started our advertising. 
That was in 1921. We called our 
advertising appropriation for Ipana 
tooth paste a gamble. That is, we 
expected to spend so many. thou- 
sands of dollars for one year’s time 
before we got our money back in 
sales. After all, it was no gamble, 
for we knew just about what a 
year’s advertising would do. How- 
ever, we “gambled” the first three 
months’ appropriation right off. 
But our statistical research depart- 
ment had builded even better than 
it had known. Before the first 
three months were gone our esti- 
mated profits were doubling them- 
selves! 

It is always a temptation to cut 
a melon. It is always pleasant to 
slap yourself on the back when 
things go well and grin, “That’s 
fine!” But our hard master, the 
calculator, points out that melon- 
cutting time is more than likely 
just the time when a firm should 
be turning the extra profits back 
into extra sales promotion. The 
unexpected profits of those first 
three months were turned right 
back into more advertising and by 
the end of the year, our original 
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appropriation had doubled itself. 
And that is what we are still doing 
with this product, which, within 
four or five years, has tripled the 
trick that it took nearly 4,000 prod- 
ucts to turn before. 


Turning the extra profits back 
into more advertising cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely, of course. We 
have to watch out for the satura- 
tion period when it is time to hold. 
In other words, our research de- 
partment has put tables before us 
which show that only some 22 per 
cent of the people in the United 
States use tooth brushes; that the 
tooth paste sales are principally 
divided among a few companies, 
and that with allowance for rising 
standards of living and _ other 
effects on sales, there will come a 
time of meeting a certain resistance 
which will show unmistakably that 
we are nearing the place where it 
will be inadvisable to increase our 
advertising appropriation at the 
same rate. We figure that when 
our sales reach a certain percent- 
age of all the tooth paste sold we 
will be nearing our saturation 
point. Then it will be time to rest 
on our oars. Then extra dividends 
will be in order. 

Our advertising is confined 
chiefly to magazines, and, in the 
last year, to radio publicity, also. 
We strive to reach the people who 
are at leisure. 


Radio as a Medium 


We use coupons, but we believe 
we are more careful in keeping 
account of the returns than most. 
We use a_ government sorting 
machine—the same as is used in 
census Statistics. Any time we 
wish we can ask, “How many cou- 
pons were sent in from Minnesota 
during May?” or, “How many cou- 
pons were returned from the April 
10 issue of ‘Liberty’?,” and we 
know in a few minutes up to the 
latest coupon. 

We are enthusiastic over our 
radio advertising. In this we took 
a leaf from the experience of an- 
other. We have a contract with 
the largest radio circuit in the 
country. Our Ipana Troubadours 
—an orchestra of twelve—broad- 
cast a varied program from nine 
to ten o'clock every Wednesday 
night. Of course, there is no ad- 
vertising other than that we may 
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say, “This concert is given by the 
makers of Ipana tooth paste. If 
you have any suggestions to make, 
etc.” Each week we get hundreds 
of letters of appreciation and sug- 
gestion from all parts of the 
country. 


This advertising goes hand-in- 
hand with magazine advertising. 
We are strong for this “friendly” 
name publicity. It means a good 
deal when a radio fan picks up a 
magazine and seeing an advertise- 
ment of Ipana says, “Don’t you 


remember? We hear the Ipana 
Troubadours every Wednesday 
night.” 


Forecasting Sales Volume 


You will note I said it was the 
extra profits we turn back into 
additional sales promotion—the 
profits we haven’t expected to get. 
There is a certain profit we do 
expect to get for we determine 
what it shall be a year ahead of 
time. What a company’s profit 
shall be is, of course, an individual 
matter, for it naturally makes a 
difference in profit estimating 
whether a business is privately 
controlled or whether there are a 
good many stockholders to reckon 
with. 

We make up our estimate and 
then sell by the pressure method, 
working backwards. That is, we 
have to know how much we can 
produce and how much the produc- 
tion is going to cost us, how much 
we will spend in sale promotion in 
order to keep the sales up to their 
predestined mark. This is prog- 
nosticated, of course, from the 
carefully kept tables of sales from 
the years before. 


The principle is the same as that 
which makes your insurance com- 
pany able to say, “Yes, he’s a good 
risk,” or which gives the New 
York Telephone Company the au- 
thority to say in figures that none 
disputes, that in such and such a 
year there will be so many trunk 
lines leading into such and such a 
district, which will then be the 
busiest in the city. This is not 
clairvoyance. Back in their respec- 
tive offices are tables and charts 
which prove the future by the past. 
No, we are doing nothing new. My 
point is that smaller businesses 
than those I have mentioned can 
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YOU CAN GET MORE 
WORK DONE IF YOU 
STOP ONCE IN AWHILE 
TO PUT A FRESH EDGE 
ON YOUR AXE _ 


© Dartnell, Chicago, 1926 


Does Your Sales Axe Need 
Grinding? 
By Eugene Whitmore 


NE of the leaders in a certain industry has been forging ahead at a rapid pace during 


the past three years. Competitors have marvelled at sales and profits rolled up by 
this comparatively young concern. 


The sales manager was recently interviewed by a reporter who wanted to know how 
it was that this concern could increase its sales so much faster than the industry as a whole. 


For an answer the sales manager reached in his desk and fished out three dog-eared 
pages from a business paper dated November, 1921. “Here is the article which started me 
to thinking,” he explained. “It tells of the experiences of another concern in a radically dif- 
ferent line. When I read that article I said to myself, ‘If they can do what they did, why 
can’t we?’ I adapted some of their methods and they worked for me as well as they did for 
the originator. Most of our ideas are borrowed from other fields.” 


Some sales managers are too busy to sto> to read the business papers. Like the poor 
fellow in the picture, they are hacking away a: markets with sales methods that have long 
since been dulled. Stopping to read about th> experiences of others is just another way of 
stopping to put a new edge on your sales tools. 
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How Stutz Dealers Tie Up Windows 
With National Advertising 


Uses Familiar Analogy of Old and New Style Bicycle 
to Drive Home Safety Message Featured in Copy 


OW to tell the public the 
H significance of the new 

safety chassis was a prob- 
lem confronting the Stutz Motor 
Car Company. The new chassis 
comprises a lowered center of grav- 
ity which places the body of the 
car five inches nearer the ground. 
Such a thing as lowered center of 
gravity meant little to the average 
person, however, so some graphic 
means of demonstrating the prin- 
ciple had to be found. 

The evolution of the modern 
bicycle proved a striking example, 
so pictures of the old and new 
bicycle were used in the national 


advertising in newspapers and 
magazines. 
A successful tie-up with the 


advertising and showroom window 
displays has been achieved by ob- 
taining models of both bicycles and 
making window displays of them. 
The present day bicycle stands out 
in great contrast to the grotesque 
model made in the eighties with the 
huge front wheel and the miniature 
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one bringing up the rear. Directly 
behind the two bicycles hangs a 
sign which reads: “Which is the 
safety bicycle? The new Stutz is 
the safety automobile. Body five 
inches nearer the ground yet full 
road clearance and head room.” 

The two bicycles tell the story 
at a glance. Anyone can see that 
the least bump would overthrow 
the old bicycle and that it almost 
required the skill of a tight wire 
walker to ride the thing. The-nat- 
ural assumption is that there is that 
much difference between the old 
and new Stutz. 

Another safety device being fea- 
tured on the new Stutz model is 
the reinforced windshield. To dem- 
onstrate the value of this glass 
there has been put on display in 
the Chicago salesroom a windshield 
which had been broken but which 
failed to shatter and fly to pieces 
because of the reinforcement. On 
this windshield is displayed a let- 
ter from a Stutz owner who rec- 
ommends the new type of glass 
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and states that it saved him from 
being badly cut when his car 
struck a light post and he was 
thrown against the windshield, 
breaking it, but failing to shatter 
it. A clipping from one of Arthur 
Brisbane’s editorials, in which he 
tells of the danger of broken glass 
in car accidents, is also on display 
to stress further the value of rein- 
forced windshields. 

Floyd D. Cerf, president of the 
Chicago Stutz Company, states 
that the two window displays have 
created a great deal of interest and 
favorable comment and that the 
practice of tying up the national 
advertising with the window dis- 
plays is proving an extremely 
profitable advertising feature for 
the company. 


Total sales of the 468 retail 
stores which have made prelimi- 
nary reports to the Federal Re- 
serve System from all sections of 
the country, show June business 
was 3.5 per cent ahead of June 1925. 
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Profit-Sharing Plans for Salesmen 
Gaining Favor. 


Study of Latest Developments in Sales Compensation Policies 
Shows Greater Use of Plans Based on Profits Instead of Volume 


ROM ai survey of sales- 
J ne compensation plans 

just completed, two major 
tendencies come to light: 1. More 
and more companies are basing 
compensation on profits from sales, 
instead of on volume. 2. A better 
understanding of selling costs 
which enables more companies to 
forecast in advance what profit will 
be derived from the sale of a given 
volume. With this knowledge 
these companies are able to arrange 
compensation plans which give a 
salesman a real share in actual 
profits. 

Profits were once considered of 
no concern to the salesman. The 
old-time sales manager felt that if 
his men sold a big volume of mer- 
chandise, they were good men. 
How much of this merchandise was 
sold at cost, or below cost, was 
no matter to worry the sales de- 
partment. That was, he thought, 
strictly up to the factory. A care- 
ful analysis of the class of merchan- 
dise sold was seldom made. One 
salesman might sell twice the vol- 
ume of another, yet had sales been 
analyzed, it would have been found 
the big volume brought smaller 
profits than the smaller volume, 
due to the different class of mer- 
chandise sold. 


Tendency to Promote Profit 

This slip-shod method of paying 
salesmen is still in effect in many 
organizations today in spite of the 
generally increasing tendency to 
take sales volumé to pieces and find 
just where the profit lies. 

Another tendency which is be- 
coming more and more noticeable 
is the plan of making the compen- 
Sation agreement automatically 
prod the salesmen to greater effort 
along the lines most desired by the 
company. For example, one com- 
pany found that too many of its 
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salesmen were depending too much 
on repeat orders from old custom- 
ers. Due to the nature of the 
product, a salesman, if he kept in 
touch with old customers, could 
earn a comfortable living after the 
first year or two from _ repeat 
orders. A careful analysis of sales 
showed a vast potential volume of 
business was being lost because so 
many salesmen fell into the habit 
of depending on old customers -for 
virtually all of their business. 


Low Rate on Repeat Orders 


To remedy this situation the 
company devised a plan whereby 
repeat orders carried a lower rate 
of commission than orders from 
new customers. For the purposes 
of the plan, any customer who had 
been buying longer than one year 
was considered an old customer; 
sales to companies which had been 
buying for less than a year carried 
a slightly higher rate of commis- 
sion. This plan, while not without 
certain defects, encouraged the 
salesmen to bring in more new 
business and to do more develop- 
ment work in their territories. 

The high rate of commission on 
new customers was paid for one 
year because of the fact that cus- 
tomer mortality was found to be 
highest during the first year. After 
a customer has been buying for one 
year, it is more difficult for a com- 
petitor to obtain his business; like- 
wise, the customer of a year’s 
standing requires less service work 
and fewer non-productive calls. 

A well-known cereal milling 
company shares profits with sales- 
men on the basis of any reduction 
they are able to make in selling 
costs. The average selling cost 
for 1924 and 1925 was adopted as 
standard for 1926. The company 
put it up to the salesmen to de- 
crease this selling cost. Any 
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decrease will be paid to the sales- 
men in cash at the end of the year. 

The plan of paying salesmen a 
bonus on the increase in volume 
has proved unsatisfactory to a 
number of concerns. One sales 
manager summed it up when he 
said, “Paying a bonus on increased 
volume did not encourage the men 
to sell profitable items, but it did 
encourage them to work for volume 
regardless of prices or profits. We 
discontinued the bonus plan and 
now pay a salesman according to 
the profits from the merchandise 
he sells. In this way our men push 
the profitable lines, and profits 
from practically every territory 
have increased.” 

Letters from fifty-five sales man- 
agers regarding profit-sharing 
plans showed that sixteen were 
successfully using some form of 
profit-sharing as a part of the com- 
pensation plan. Twenty-six had 
never tried profit-sharing plans of 
any kind; eight were experiment- 
ing with similar plans, and five had 
tried them and discontinued profit- 
sharing because of difficulties or 
failure. 


Men Strive for Profits 


“Profits, rather than sales, have 
been used as a basis of compensa- 
tion, solely because we want our 
men to strive for profits rather than 
for volume,” writes the sales man- 
ager of a large eastern jobbing 
house. “Our salesmen are allowed 
a weekly drawing account. On the 
fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing each man receives a check 
for the difference, if any, between 
his drawing account and his share 
of the profits from his sales. In 
other words, a man’s January com- 
pensation is actually paid him 
March 15. If there is a deficit it 
is carried forward and deducted 
from the first month’s check when 
there is a surplus.” 
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In an analysis of sales made by 
one company it was found that 
many of the so-called star sales- 
men were selling too much staple 
merchandise which carried a very 
low percentage of profits. Some 
of the advertised leaders were be- 
ing sold in great volume by many 
ot the highest paid salesmen in the 
organization. These men boasted 
of the big volume and were 
looked upon as leaders of the sales 
force. But when a strict account- 
ing of profits was made, their work 
was found to be very disap- 
pointing. 

To remedy this situation the 
sales manager and the treasurer 
got their heads together and 
evolved a system of compensation 
where the men were paid a sliding 
scale of commissions. The first 
requisite for earning the highest 
commissions was that certain 
profitable items must be sold in 
direct ratio to the amount of staple 


merchandise sold. In other words, 
if a man sold $1,000 worth of 
staples in one month, he would be 
paid a lower rate of commission if 
he failed to sell at least $200 worth 
of other items, known to be more 
profitable. 


Here is the way the plan worked: 
Suppose a man sells $1,000 worth 
of staples. If he fails to sell $1,800 
worth of specialties, his commis- 
sion will be only 5 per cent. If 
he sells $1,800 worth of specialties, 
his commission will be 6 per cent. 
With this plan in effect, his earn- 
ings would be $540, instead of the 
$450 he would earn if he failed to 
sell the required amount of profit- 
able merchandise. 


The figures quoted in the para- 
graph above are, of course, ficti- 
tious, but serve to show how the 
plan works. It was adopted to 
supplant an older plan which called 
for the payment of a sliding scale 


of commissions. The profitable 
items carried a greater commission 
than the staple items, but the 
trouble was that too many sales- 
men were able to make a comfort- 
able living on the staple items 
which sold in large volume. Actu- 
ally the two plans amount to the 
same so far as possible earnings, 
but the second plan seems to pen- 
alize the salesmen for not selling 
the profitable lines, whereas the 
penalty under the first plan seemed 
less direct. 

There is a decided trend for 
checking the practice of salesmen 
in allowing too much for traded-in 
items in lines where trade-ins are 
a problem. In the past a great 
many companies have permitted 
the salesmen considerable leeway 
in the matter of trade-in allow- 
ances. This practice has cut into 
profits to an alarming extent in 
many businesses, even though most 

(Continued on page 160) 
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The -Men on the Cover 


N. RAULAND, president and founder of the All-American Radio 

. Corporation, is seated at the right on this cover of “Sales Manage- 

T ment” explaining the intricacies of his three-tube reflex radio receiving 
set to Lloyd Maxwell, president of Williams and Cunnyngham. As designer 
of the Rauland-Lyric and All-American transformers and other radio ap- 
paratus, Mr. Rauland is almost as well known as a radio engineer as he is for m 
his ability in organizing and directing the company he heads. 


He divides his time between his executive duties, his laboratories and 
his broadcasting station, WENR, which went on the air several months ago ’ 
with 100 watts. At the present time a new 1,000-watt station is under con- | 
struction and will be formally opened September 1. Mr. Rauland’s first in- 
terest, however, is the laboratory, where he takes off his coat, rolls up his 
sleeves and devotes his attention to research work and the designing of new ) 
equipment. 
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Mr. Maxwell, besides being one of the recognized leaders in the advertising 
field, is also a member of the famous Maxwell Brothers foursome which has 
become as celebrated in golfing circles as its members have in advertising and 
publishing affairs. In addition to the president of Williams and Cunnyng- 
ham, this foursome includes Lee Maxwell, president of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company; Ray Maxwell, advertising manager of the quarterly published 
by The Butterick Company, and Clair Maxwell, vice president of the Life 
Publishing Company. 

Lloyd Maxwell is an associate member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, and for that reason his interests are closely allied with the radio 
and automobile equipment accounts handled by his company. 
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Diana 29x4.40 Full Balloor 
Specially Made; One Size Only; Specially Priced 


FJIANA 29x4.40 Full Balloons are priced t 
meet the needs of millions of car owne! 
who want a good, dependable, moderate-pri 

balloon. By concentrating on this one big popular seller, 
were able to place an order for a much bigger number 
tires than if we had tried to spread it over many different si; 
In addition, we saved the cast of expensive mold equip 
Every last permy of cost has been put into the tire itself 
actual rubber and fabric and careful manufacture. Do not jj 
the Diana Balloon bysits low price. It is full 4-ply standard 
struction in every way. Bound to be a big, popular selld, 
you. And it will wear as well as it sells. Easily the bigge; 
loon tire bargain on the market - a great tire to feature for you 
early spring business. Costs you only $10.98, leas 2°) discount, 
making the net price to you $10.76. 
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ENUINE STANDARD 
. SHALER LENSES 
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These catalog pages, the work of a well-known mail order expert, are examples of the type of catalog the 
Better Tires Company has used so successfully to build up a volume of business reaching into 
seven figures. Their business is done exclusively with garages and auto supply dealers. 


. More Sales Kick For Catalogs 


If You Issue Any Kind of a Catalog Check Each 
Page Against the Suggestions in 


AVE you noticed the great 

difference in catalogs? 

Some that you pick up 
seem to intrigue your eye. The il- 
lustrations grip your attention; the 
copy sparkles with interesting 
news, and ordering seems such a 
simple job. Others tire you to look 
at them, and it is a real task to 
order anything from the pages. 
Why all this difference, and does 
it really matter in the end when 
you come to check up the sales? 


The question of whether these 
special pains are worth the trouble 
is often asked. My observation has 
always been they pay. I recall a 
case that came up several years 
ago. A certain mail order catalog 
averaged $12,800 sales a _ page. 
There were a number of obvious 
mistakes. I corrected them and re- 
designed the pages. The next 


By Ralph Wadsworth 


season the same book brought in 
$21,700 from each page. 

Any experienced mail order man 
can cite similar cases. In New 
York a certain jobber of women’s 
coats sells to retailers entirely by 
mail by means of a wholesale cat- 
alog. He called in an experienced 
mail order man who re-designed 
the catalog throughout. The vari- 
ous changes cost more; in fact, the 
new catalog represented 25 per 
cent more expense, but it was 
cheaper in the long run, for sales 
increased 50 per cent. 

Of course there are all types of 
catalogs. Some firms issue them in 
the form of house organs for gen- 
eral publicity purposes; some re- 
gard them as valuable aids to their 
salesmen in closing a sale; and 
others make them the very life 
blood of the institution, as in the 
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This Article 


case of the great mail order houses. 

To trace the origin and develop- 
ment of catalogs as a means of 
building modern business is a story 
in itself. The time was when a 
catalog was regarded as a sort of 
necessary evil, and it looked it. 
And that attitude was not changed 
until the retail mail order houses 
began to teach business men that 
a catalog could be made so inter- 
esting and could be so well illus- 
trated that customers would enjoy 
poring over it for hours. That 
marked the step from the catalog 
as an order-taking institution to a 
real selling proposition. 

While catalogs are used for many 
purposes, this article is devoted to 
the catalog that is produced to sell 
merchandise at a profit. Some cat- 


.alogs of this class are intended to 


sell goods to the consumer and 
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others to the retailer, but the prin- 
ciples of correct catalog building 
will apply equally to both. 

To make your catalog pay a 
profit, it must have first of all the 
kind of merchandise your custom- 
ers want, and at a price they are 
willing to pay. That seems ele- 
mental, and yet you would be sur- 
prised if you knew how many mer- 
chants and manufacturers overlook 
this simple principle. Their cata- 
logs have been a matter of accre- 
tion from year to year, adding a 
few items here and taking away 
there. The result is a catalog with 
many popular numbers missing 
and others illustrated for which 
there is little sale. Of course, your 
market is constantly changing and 
your entire catalog line should be 
gone over carefully at the time of 
building each new edition. 


Getting Variety in Price 


Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon making the lay-out of 
your merchandise as complete as 
you can, so as to cover every pos- 
sible demand. The retail mail 
order houses literally spend three 
months of constant study and sales 
analysis on each line before they 
even begin ordering their draw- 
ings and preparing their catalog. 


To show how carefully this is 
done, let us take a dress depart- 
ment for example. The line would 
first be laid out on the basis of 
past sales, allowing so many gar- 
ments for misses, so many for 
women, and so many for stouts. 
These in turn you would divide 
according to materials so as to pro- 
vide a certain number in serge, a 
certain number in taffeta, and so 
on with the other fabrics. 


Next, you would line these up 
according to price range. If, for 
example, three serge dresses are to 
be included, instead of having 
them all about the same price, you 
might price one at $6.00, the sec- 
ond at $8.00 and the third at $10.00. 
Thus the woman looking for a 
medium-priced or better-class gar- 
ment is taken care of as well as the 
one who wants a cheap number. 

This information you would then 
carefully compare with your com- 
petitors’ catalogs as a further check 
to see that prices are in line with 
competition. When the actual 
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choosing of styles is begun, you 
would take a further step to afford 
a selection in styles. There must 
be something to take care of the 
woman who prefers a V-shaped 
neck as well as those who demand 
the round or oval neck. There 
must be dresses for wear on the 
street as well as for semi-dress 
occasions. 


This same careful laying out of 
a line applies to all classes of mer- 
chandise, whether it be_ stoves, 
shoes, or other goods. It is im- 
possible to put too much stress 
upon the importance of making 
your catalog cover as wide a range 
of customer demand as possible. 
If, say, you are sending out 100,- 
000 shoe catalogs with low-priced 
shoes and 20 per cent of your cus- 
tomers are interested only in the 
better class goods, you are wasting 
20,000 catalogs if you do not in- 
clude any higher priced footwear. 

The matter of description and 
the best way to lay out your mer- 
chandise in a catalog is very im- 
portant. Catalog space represents 
a definite cost, just as much as 
magazine space. Devoting too 
much space to an article that does 
not have sufficient sales to justify 
it is only another way of losing 
money. On the other hand, it is 
the experience of mail order men 
that doubling the space devoted to 
an item will sometimes double its 
sales. Each case has to be decided 
on its own merits and in the light 
of previous experience. 


The Importance of Illustration 


Dealers and others who buy from 
catalogs usually read descriptions 
very carefully, and it is important 
that the descriptions give as vivid 
a picture of the selling points of 
an article as possible. To say that 
a certain material is all wool serge 
is not enough; you must give an 
idea of its appearance, weight and 
quality ; you must say that it is a 
“handsome, heavy, all-wool serge 
that will give long wear,” if that 
is the case. 

In selling to the dealer naturally 
you will stress the profit-making 
possibilities of your merchandise, 
its popularity, the big profits on 
each sale and the repeat business 


“to be had. 
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The kind of illustration you use 
is very important. While it is true 
that dealers understand merchan- 
dise better than consumers and will 
often order from pictures that con- 
sumers could not make head or tail 
of, the type of art work you use 
and the way you visualize your 
product have a direct bearing on 
your sales. 


Almost any picture is better than 
none. Thus in one large mail order 
house it was found that showing a 
picture of a bolt of cloth above a 
quotation on a piece of plain silk 
increased the sales 30 to 50 per 
cent. The illustration gave no idea 
as to the quality and was not nec- 
essary to show the pattern, as the 
material was plain, yet when the 
printed description alone was used 
there was an instant drop in sales. 


Hazards the Catalog Meets 


There are several kinds of art 
work that you can use, but experi- 
ence shows certain types best 
suited to certain lines of merchan- 
dise. Pen and ink illustrations and 
wood cuts, for instance, are suited 
for furniture and hardware, where- 
as wash drawings are best for tex- 
tiles and fashions. It is also im- 
portant to have the merchandise 
displayed to best advantage. If a 
stove is being sold,-show a picture 
of someone using it. If the style 
line of a garment is a straight-line 
silhouette, see that the artist brings 
out that feature and does not have 
the garment bloused at the waist. 

If you are making a special drive 
on a set of forty-eight dishes, don’t 
show just one cup, one plate, and 
so on, but picture the whole forty- 
eight pieces—six cups, six plates, 
etc—and you will double your 
sales. This matter of illustration is 
a problem with many angles. It 
is well worth your careful study. 

Anything you do to inspire 
greater confidence in your goods, 
your service and your catalog, will 
greatly increase your sales. Deal- 
ers who are receiving your catalog 
for the first time, or who have 
never dealt with you, are very hesi- 
tant about sending you, their order. 
They are afraid the goods will not 
be exactly as represented, or that 
you will send them the wrong size 
or material and put them to the 
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When There Is No Good Distributor 
Available We Create One 


How the Orange Crush Company Organizes Distribution 
Channels and Trains Its Bottlers’ Salesmen to Sell 


By A. C. Ebbesen 


Assistant Sales Manager, Orange Crush Company, Chicago 


HENEVER there is an 
open territory in any part 
of the country, a locality 


where we are not represented by 
an authorized bottler, our first 
endeavor is, of course, to find a 
concern which we believe qualified 
to hold our franchise. In a number 
of cases, however, this is not pos- 
sible. The local bottlers either do 
not have the equipment to handle 
our line properly, or do not meas- 
ure up in some other requirement. 


In either case our next move is 
to cast about for a prospect, or sev- 
eral prospects, with capital enough 
to open a bottling plant. We do 
not require that the man we select 
be an experienced bottler. If he is 
a good business man, and can see 
the possibilities in the Crush prop- 
osition, we are willing to go more 
than halfway in getting him started 
right and in helping him select 
proper equipment to take care of 
the bottling and distribution of our 
products in a restricted territory of 
his own. 


Opening a New Business 


I have in mind one bottler, in 
Mississippi who, on an investment 
of $30,000, netted $12,500 in the 
first year, 

After deciding this man would 
make a good Orange Crush bottler, 
our divisional manager worked 
with him until he had gathered an 
organization of high-class _sales- 
men, had taught them how to sell, 
and had put him in a position to 
make some real money. At the 
same time one of our special service 
men was on hand to give expert 
instructions on how to lay out the 
plant. He knew what should be 
done in the mixing room, how the 
filling department should be oper- 
ated, what delivery equipment was 
necessary, and everything else in 


connection with the mechanical 
end of the business. 


Both the divisional manager and 
the service expert spent some time 
with the bottler’s salesmen, trav- 
eling with them on the trucks and 
making the rounds of soft drink 
stands and every other retail estab- 
lishment which should handle the 
Crushes. The salesmen, many of 
whom had never sold a _ similar 
product, soon learned how it should 
be sold, and within a very short 
time the sales organization was 
functioning with enthusiasm and 
getting results. 


How Salesmen Are Trained 


This instance would indicate that 
satisfactory distribution can be cre- 
ated where it did not exist pre- 
viously. The bottler, first of all, 
had a product of known and proved 
merit. In the second place, the 
divisional manager started him off 
on the right foot, insisting that he 
do certain things and comply with 
certain requirements whether the 
bottler thought they should be 
done or not, and, lastly, the man 
had the determination and ability 
to succeed. 

After successfully launching this 
plan, close cooperation was given 
by the headquarters sales organiza- 
tion, the advertising department, 
the service laboratory and, of 
course, the divisional manager. 

There are four steps in the 
distribution of the “Crushes’— 
Orange Crush, Lemon Crush and 
Lime Crush—the three items which 
constitute the main part of our 
business. We manufacture the 
concentrates and sell them to our 
franchise holders. They prepare 
the finished syrups and bottle the 
finished product. Their salesmen 
sell it to the dealers, who, in turn, 
supply it to the consumers. Of the 
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four parties to the transaction, per- 
haps the most important is the 
bottler’s salesman, which is the rea- 
son we devote all the attention pos- 
sible to cultivating and developing 
him. 

The least important thing our 
own 25 salesmen do is to sell con- 
centrates to the bottler. We have 
encouraged them to think of them- 
selves more as sales managers for 
all the bottlers’ salesmen in their 
territory than as salesmen for our- 
selves. 

In the small bottling plant, 
where there are just two or three 
salesmen, our representative can 
spend several hours with each of 
them on the trucks and give them 
a personal attention which is im- 
possible in the larger plants. He 
concentrates his efforts in the big 
organization with the key man of 
the force, either the sales manager 
or the star salesman, and by sell- 
ing him thoroughly, has no diffi- 
culty in getting the rest of the 
salesmen in line. 


We Provide Sales Course 


By way of showing how neces- 
sary it is that the bottlers’ sales- 
men must be capable and steady 
producers, we have sometimes 
found it necessary to terminate 
franchises simply because the sales 
forces were made up of ineffective 
men. We make every effort to aid 
a plant owner to develop an effi- 
cient organization, however, before 
seeking a new connection. It may 
surprise one to know that every 
now and again a beautiful and elab- 
orate plant has a poor sales organ- 
ization simply because the owner 
has leaned over backwards in per- 
fecting the manufacturing end of 
his business at the expense of his 
sales organization. 
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In addition to the personal su- 
pervision of our representatives, 
we provide the bottlers’ salesmen 
with literature, have given them a 
course in salesmanship, and hold 
numerous prize contests for them 
at various times. [Every two 
months each man receives “The 
Orange Crush Bottler,’ a maga- 
zine we publish in the interests of 
Orange Crush bottlers. In this pub- 
lication are contained suggestions 
on shop practice, news of the vari- 
ous Orange Crush Bottlers’ Asso- 
ciations, merchandising ideas which 
they can pass on to their custom- 
ers, and helps that enable them to 
tie up with our national § ad- 
vertising. 

We have gone to considerable ex- 
pense to have a sales expert pre- 
pare a course on “Self Help Sales 
Training,” directed specifically to 
the needs of men selling Orange 
Crush. This course is published in 
six separate booklets of from 
twenty to forty pages each, and I 
personally think it is the most 
elaborate series of its kind ever de- 
veloped. Some particular phase of 
the salesman’s work is taken up in 
.each section, one showing him the 
importance of planning his opera- 
tions ahead and telling him how to 
do it intelligently, another showing 
how desirable new accounts may 
be created, a third dealing with the 
methods of getting bigger returns 
from old customers, and so on. 


Elaborate Course in Selling 


These booklets are written to the 
type of men who will read them, 
and are brief, easy to read and 
highly inspirational as well as in- 
structive. 

One section of the course is 
taken up each week by the bottlers 
and the members of their organi- 
zations. Most of them held a 
weekly evening meeting, getting 
together for the purpose of going 
over the assignment and discussing 
various features of it. One night 
each week for six weeks the men 
met to receive their copies of the 
booklet for study during the fol- 
lowing week and to summarize the 
points brought out in the previous 
week’s study. 

Originally we intended to start 
the course simultaneously in all 
parts of the country, and while 
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some of the bottlers began them 
sooner than others, they will all 
finish within a few weeks of each 
other, so that we are enabled to 
link in with it, a national contest. 
We defray all costs of the contest 
except that of the prize bottlers 
offered their own men in local con- 
tests, and material for the men was 
shipped to them in advance so that 
it could be distributed at the 
meetings. 

Four national prizes are offered 
to sustain interest and give a defi- 
nite objective to the work, includ- 
ing a touring car as first prize, 
radio receiving sets as second and 
third prizes and an_ expensive 
watch as fourth prize. The bot- 
tlers themselves offer two capital 
prizes furnished by us, one a foun- 
tain pen and pencil set, and the 
other a gold mounted pencil. In 
addition, on their own initiative 
most of them gave automatic pen- 
cils to every man who finished the 
course. 

With each section of the train- 


ing were mailed two blank sheets 
of paper, the Result Report and the 
Comment Sheet, which each man 
was expected to fill out not later 
than the Monday following the 
Thursday upon which they were 
received. On the Comment Sheet 
he reported what he had learned 
from the study of each section, to 
prove that he studied the material. 
On the Result Sheet he put down 
the sales he made as a result of 
his use of the material he was 
studying. The returns on both of 
these reports were very gratifying. 
They showed us that the course 
was more than worth its cost be- 
cause the salesmen not only 
grasped what it contained but car- 
ried it out in practice. 

30th sheets were mailed in to 
us at the home office every week. 
The bottlers selected the winners 
of their local prizes and submitted 
their names to us for use in de- 
termining the winners of the na- 
tional prizes. Only local winners 
were eligible for the national 
prizes. 


SixO’clockSales Meeting Finds 
Every Man in His Place 


A sunrise meeting was the open- 
ing gun of the First International 
Oil-O-Matic Convention, held by 
the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation at Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, June 21 and 22. C. U. Wil- 
liams, president of the company, 
to start the convention off differ- 
ently and enthusiastically, called a 
meeting of the sales force for 
6 a. m. Monday morning. 

Attendance actually was 100 per 
cent; with one exception every 
man reported on the dot tonsorially 
and sartorially perfect. Many of 
these men had come from territor- 
ies as far away as Maine and 
Oregon. It is a tribute to the dis- 
cipline and loyalty of the entire 
selling force when a day meeting 
finds every man in his place, alert 
and eager to cooperate. 

The one straggler had worked 
until four o’clock in the morning 
with two of his leading dealers, so 
his slate was not taken away from 
him. A new salesman, who joined 
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the force only the day before, 
thought he was being spoofed 
when told to report at sunup. How- 
ever, he sauntered down to the 
meeting at 5:55 to make sure that 
he wasn’t, and found himself the 
last man to check in. 

Breakfast was served promptly 
at six and was followed by a sales 
conference presided over by L. L. 
Smith, general sales manager. 


Editor, Sales Management: 

I find your magazine very inter- 
esting with a great many very fine 
helpful suggestions. Your articles 
all appear to have plenty of snap 
and you certainly have some very 
good writers. 

I am passing your bill for pay- 
ment and you, no doubt, will re- 
ceive a check in the course of a day 
or two.—G. W. Brownridge, vice 
president and sales manager, Capi- 
tol Machine Company, Inc., New 
York City. 
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What Happened When We Pulled a 
Gun on Some Trade Evils 


Some of the Rewards That Accrue to the Company That Has 
the Courage to Initiate and Push Constructive Reform Efforts 


An interview by Charles G. Muller with 


Herman Blum 


President, Craftex Mills, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


UST reforms in 
any trade al- 
ways come by 


consent of the oldest 
established leaders in 
the industry? Must 
there be no correction 
of trade abuses until 
these elder statesmen 
sanction them? 

Is it effrontery for 
the younger manufac- 
turer to take a vigorous 
stand on an industry’s 
evil and appeal over the 
heads of his competi- 
tors to the final arbiters 
of all industrial prob- 
lems—the retailer and 
the consumer ? 

Herman Blum _ be- 
lieves that the younger 
company should speak 
out of turn. He _ be- 
lieves that such action 


EK 


Must We Accept Bad Trade 


Practices as Necessary 
Evils? 


VERY industry is more or less honey- 
combed with evil practices which have 
become so deep-rooted that they are classified 
under the head of necessary evils. They have 
existed so long that we are inclined to look 
upon them as being too difficult to abolish. 
But Herman Blum believes that an evil 
should not be tolerated merely because it can- 
not be entirely eliminated. He tackled three 
trade evils in his industry. He solved none of 
them, but he improved the situation. 
story should point the way to many companies 
for certain broad, constructive efforts, which 
would help business as a whole, and at the 
same time increase sales. 
Since Mr. Blum started his aggressive cam- 
paigning, sales of his company, the Craftex 
Mills, has increased enough in four years to 
bring the company from nineteenth to third 
place in the industry. 


This 


in this. We have had 
the courage to speak in 
turn and out, and as a 
result we not only have 
helped the trade in gen- 
eral but our factory has 
come up from a posi- 
tion of nineteenth in 
volume of yards manu- 
factured to third place 
in a period of four 
years. Standing by our 
convictions has resulted 
in increasing our out- 
put more than _ ten 
times.” 
When an 
officer of a younger 
company makes _ his 
views known on any 
industrial practice, the 
trade says: “That’s a 
mighty good idea. The 
fellow evidently is no 
fool and knows what 


unknown 


wins respect and recog- 


he is talking about. 


nition for the younger 
company. He is president of a 
concern which frequently has stood 
up in meeting and expressed an 
opinion before its elders, from time 
to time, vigorously attacking trade 
evils and offering constructive sug- 
gestions for their betterment. 


“Some sales managers and exec- 
utives often brag that they do not 
make public statements or get their 
company’s name in the trade 
papers. But isn’t this a rather 
negative virtue?” Mr. Blum asks. 


) “Are they silent because they lack 


courage to take a stand? Or are 
they suffering from a paucity of 


4 ileas? Are they merely smug and 


secure in their position, feeling 


| that they have arrived and do not 


| have to talk? 


its ef . 
There are few, if any, in- 


dustries without a crying need for 


correction of some condition that 
ought to, and could be, made 
better, and the problem I am bring- 
ing up is that of a younger com- 
pany which, seeing a condition that 
might be remedied by carrying it 
out into the limelight of trade dis- 
cussion, hesitates to take action for 
fear of being called presumptuous. 

“Should the younger company 
speak out of turn? 

“My answer is that speaking out 
of turn is a wise policy. It brings 
trade interest to the organization 
and helps substantially to establish 
for it good-will and a name. An 
honest and sincere effort to correct 
trade evils is of direct benefit to 
the company that makes the effort. 


“The experiences of Craftex 
Mills in the upholstery and dra- 
pery weaving industry bear me out 
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But who is he and what 
is his company?” The trade’s in- 
terest is aroused. 

With this interest, the manufac- 
turer can tell who he is, and his 
position gives him a right to speak 
with authority, particularly if he 
talks common sense and, with the 
facts in his hand, treats the infor- 
mation as trade news and not as 
company exploitation. 

“Tf you are accurate and sin- 
cere,’ says Mr. Blum, “you can 
take a healthy swing at any prob- 
lem without fear of being chal- 
lenged. The consumer is inter- 
ested not in whether you have gray 
hairs, but in whether you have 
ideas. So you quickly lose any 
feeling of presumptuousness, for 
facts give you courage and courage 
enables you to present your story 
eloquently. 
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“Let me illustrate from our own 
experience: 

“When hand-to-mouth buying 
was beginning to cause a great deal 
of concern in our industry as well 
as in others, everyone said it was 
extremely, deplorable. But no one 
took any particular steps to remedy 
the condition. Not a finger was 
lifted. So our company decided to 
do something. 

“In nine or ten business papers 
read by furniture dealers, manufac- 
turers, interior decorators, depart- 
ment stores, dry goods merchants 
and wholesale distributors, we ran 
full-page copy signed by me and 
headed: ‘A personal message to 
those who favor a policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying!’ 

“This copy opened with a state- 
ment that we were perfectly will- 
ing to supply merchandise in as 
small quantities as our customers 
desired. Then: 


Is This the Real Solution? 


““But—is hand-to-mouth buying 
your real solution of today’s mer- 
chandising problems? 

““T believe it never has and never 
can be as profitable as more aggres- 
sive selling efforts. To a larger 
extent than most of us admit, com- 
mercial and national prosperity are 
what we make them. Curtail buy- 
ing and automatically you curtail 
production, cut down employment, 
reduce the purchasing power of 
your own potential customers, and 
increase production and sales costs. 

“Who pays for this increased 
While for the time being 
you make the producer hold the 
bag—ultimately the consumer pays 


cost?’ 


—-and buys less—-to your loss. 

“*Therefore, I repeat that more 
aggressive selling effort and not 
hand-to-mouth buying is the real 
need of business today.’ 

“As soon as this appeared, other 
companies immediately began to 
criticize. But we went right ahead, 
reprinted this advertisement and 
sent it with personal letters to 1m- 
portant buyers, merchants and 
heads of department stores, with 
requests for opinions and comment. 

“Stores wrote to us, 
talked the over 
salesmen, and we got a 
of advice and help. 


customers 
with our 
great deal 
We obtained 


story 
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indorsements of bankers that it 
was an economic fallacy for the 
manufacturer to hold the bag; and 
we also got the retailer’s point of 
view on why he was buying in one- 
twelfth dozen lots and_ short 
lengths of cloth. We tackled the 
problem as thoroughly as we 
could, with the result that even 
though many other concerns con- 
sidered our efforts as effrontery, 
others saw the trade viewpoint and 
discussed the problem at great 
length. 

“Did we correct the evil? No. 

“Did we improve the situation? 
We did! 

“We made adent. We strength- 
ened our relations with customers. 
They got to know us better and to 
respect us. So did our competitors. 
We had bucked a stone wall appar- 
ently, but at least we had helped 
the cause a little, and at the same 
time we had tied our company 
name in with the discussion. 

“When artificial silk looked 
about for a new name and ‘gloss’ 
was suggested, we declared that 
this term smacked too much of hair 
oil. At once it was suggested in 
that case we might propose some- 
thing better. Certainly we had 
spoken out of turn there. 


Coining a New Name 


“But I was asked to serve on the 
committee to create a new name. 
When ‘rayon’ was picked, I had the 
privilege of announcing its official 
approval by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and our company was 
the first in the upholstery and dra- 
pery fabrics field to come out in- 
dorsing the use of the name in full 
page advertisements. We sent out 
thousands of circulars based on 
these advertisements, and we pre- 
vailed on Funk & Wagnalls to put 
the word in the dictionary. We 
also were active as members of a 
sort of vigilance committee in 
educating retail merchants and job- 
bers in the use of the new term 
rayon, the acceptance of which is 
now general. 

“What was the effect of this? 
Still greater interest in the Craftex 
Mills and greater respect for our 
organization. 

“Recently there came a new 
opportunity to take a definite stand 
on another trade practice. As a 
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matter of fact, the opportunity did 
not come—we created it this time. 

“We felt the habit of guarantee- 
ing fabrics never to fade was a 
reckless policy that was doing 
great harm to the textile industry. 
We felt there was a general mis- 
understanding of the problem of 
color fastness and unjustified ex- 
pectation of the permanency of 
colors. Some manufacturers were 
guaranteeing their fabrics to be 
absolutely unfadeable, notwith- 
standing the fact that dyers, chem- 
ists and the bureau of standards of 
the Department of Commerce held 
that such unqualified terms were 
wholly unjustified and should be 
abandoned. 


The “Absolute Guarantee” Plan 


“Feeling that something should 
be done to remedy this condition, 
and having in mind a line of pro- 
cedure leading up to a standard 
form of warranty that would be 
uniform and acceptable to manu- 
facturers and dealers alike, we de- 
cided to have a go at absolute 
guarantees. 


“Our problem was, of course, 
whether to go over the heads of 
our competitors who had seniority 
rights to such action—to get up in 
meeting and speak right out. 

“In view of our experiences with 
rayon and in attacking the problem 
of hand-to-mouth buying, we de- 
cided that action on our part would 
be of trade benefit, and so we acted. 

“The first step was to pro- 
test against guaranteeing fabrics 
against wear, wash and _ sunlight 
without time limit or protection 
against fraudulent consumer claims. 
‘If one-tenth of the guarantees 
made by irresponsible concerns on 
merchandise now outstanding had 
to be made good, a series of far- 
reaching bankruptcies would be 
precipitated,’ I declared. This an- 
nouncement was followed by inter- 
views in general, financial and com- 
mercial magazines. 

“The second gun was to send 
10,000 copies of a circular headed: 
‘Absolute guarantees—who is the 
goat?’ to department store execu- 
tives, decorators, wholesale furni- 
ture manufacturers and to retail 
and wholesale dry goods mer- 
chants. This was augmented by a 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Five Things | Have Learned About 
Making Letters Pull 


Fifth: Don’t Pussyfoot When It Comes 
to Asking a Man to Give You an Order 


AST Saturday I discharged a 
salesman. When we hired 


him three months ago we all 
thought he was a sure winner. He 
had personality. He had poise. He 
had experience. He had imagina- 
tion. He knew his business. And 
he was a tireless worker. But he 
couldn’t make the grade. There 
was something missing from his 
make-up that held him back. So 
for his good and our good we got 
him a position as a clerk in another 
office. 


The missing something in this 
man’s make-up was simply his in- 
ability to close. His customers all 
liked him. He was able to explain 
our proposition clearly and inter- 
estingly. But there seemed to be 
an imaginary bulwark between that 
Stage of the sale, and the actual 


By Cameron McPherson 


getting of the order, that he could 
not surmount. We helped him, 
and coached him and shamed him. 
But he couldn’t get over that 
hurdle. He was just like thou- 
sands of other salesmen, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of sales letters: 
they stopped just as they are at 
the threshold of succeeding. They 
don’t follow through. 


When we sit down to write a 
sales letter we have a clear and 
definite idea of why we are writing 
a man, and what we want that man 
to do. But somehow or other in 
our planning and scheming and 
changing, we fail to get the pur- 
pose of the letter over to the other 
man. Usually we bury it in a lot 
of dead words and phrases. Some- 
times we forget it entirely. Or we 
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of our letter is so apparent, that 
there is no need of telling a man 
what we want him to do. In any 
case we carry the man right up to 
the point of doing what we want 
him to do, but we don’t ask him 
to do it. Or if we do ask him to 
do it, we hem and haw so much 
and pussyfoot so much, that we 
scare the buyer away. 

Fifteen years ago when I wrote 
my first letters selling books to 
business men, I used to make this 
mistake. I used to have about two 
paragraphs that I tacked onto 
every sales letter describing in de- 
tail our “money back if not satis- 
fied” offer. I went into detail as to 
the length of time we would leave 
the books out for examination. I 
leaned over backwards in assuring 
the man that if he didn’t like the 
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books at the end of this period of 
time, he could send them back and 
we would love him just the same, 
and be just as happy as if he had 
kept them. But I found there was 
such a thing as over-emphasis. By 
talking so much about the condi- 
tions under which the book would 
be sent, and how it could be re- 
turned, we raised needless fears. 
So I tried the experiment of just 
boldly asking for the order on ap- 
proval. Results were infinitely 
better. 

When we first tried this experi- 
ment there was a good deal of 
apprehension among my associates. 
They thought that by letting buy- 
ers take their own time to examine 
the books we would get into 
trouble. We were depriving our- 
selves, so they argued, of our big- 
gest leverage in getting action on 
the order. But I have always found 
that most business men are honest, 
and since we have always accepted 
the return of books regardless of 
how long they have been held for 
examination, anyway we could not 
lose very much on that score. 
Furthermore, I knew many men 
had been caught on the five day 
examination plans and were gun 
shy of them. And, lastly, what 
would it profit us to force a man 
to buy a book he couldn’t use, 
simply because he had _ procras- 
tinated in sending it back before 
the expiration of his examination 
period? At any rate, we made the 
experiment, and have been follow- 
ing the plan ever since because 
it pays. 


Being Friendly With Readers 


This brings me up to another 
important fundamental in selling 
by mail, one that has been widely 
exploited, but which will bear re- 
peating. When you sit down to 
frame a sales letter, picture a pros- 
pective buyer sitting across your 
desk. Let him be a friendly chap, 
one you regard almost as a brother. 
Think of him as being absolutely 
honest. Never fora moment doubt 
his sincerity or his fairness in the 
business dealings you are going to 
have. He has a problem on which 
he needs help, and you are going 
to help him all you can. Since he 
is that kind of a fellow, there is 
no need to lay undue emphasis on 
your guarantee or hedge him in 
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with a lot of conditions, or frame 
your proposition as though he were 
a scallawag. You are just two 
honest men talking over a business 
deal. 

Confidence begets confidence. If 
you trust a man fully and without 
reservations, he will usually be 
true to that trust. But if you start 
to fence him in with conditions and 
restrictions, he naturally feels he 
is among sharpers and either acts 
accordingly or doesn’t act at all. 
Usually the latter. That is why 
I don’t believe in guarantees, or 
putting any strings to an exam- 
ination offer. The policy that I 
have found best is to proceed on 
the theory that you don’t want any 
man’s money unless he is satisfied 
and is going to be a booster for 
you. That being so, guarantees are 
superfluous. 


The Roundabout Method 


I once had a promotion man 
working for me by the name of 
Finnegan. Finnegan was all right. 
He wrote a good, human letter and 
knew how to put the spark of 
friendship into it. But he had one 
failing. When it came to the place 
in the letter to come out and ask 
for an order, he would spend sev- 
eral evenings trying to word the 
offer so that it didn’t sound as 
though you had to buy something. 
Result: all kinds of grief. People 
sent in post cards thinking they 
were ordering sample copies of a 
magazine, when they were really 
subscribing to it for a year. They 
thought they were being sent 
books for review and comment, 
without cost or obligation, and 
went clear through the ceiling 
when a bill came in accompanying 
them. 

Finnegan and I had an argument 
about this roundabout way of ask- 
ing for the order. He claimed it 
would cut sales to make it an out- 
and-out order. He couldn’t see 
much further than the monthly 
sales statement. But I insisted 
that on the next lot of letters we 
use an order card which simply 
read: 

“Send me the book. I will 
pay you $3.00 for it if I can 
use it.” 

Finnegan had his inward doubts, 
but he sent the cards in place of 
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the “easy-to-take” cards he had 
been using. Then we sat back to 
see what would happen. But 
nothing happened. We got just as 
many orders, and we got them 
clean. Nobody had to spend a lot 
of time over irate customers who 
felt sure that the only difference 
between us and the James Boys 
was that the James Boys rode 
horseback. 


Another experiment I made 
along these same lines might prove 
interesting. I was running some 
advertisements in a_ well-known 
business magazine—not “Sales 
Management’—to get  subscrip- 
tions to another business publica- 
tion. I was using coupons on all 
these ads, because I am a great 
believer in using a coupon to sug- 
gest that an order is desired. I 
find that as a rule business men 
don’t use coupons, it being easier 
to tear the whole ad out and hand 
it to Mabel, who does the rest. But 
a coupon is like a salesman sitting 
there holding out an order blank 
to be signed. There can’t be any 
mistake about what you want. 

In this instance I had been using 
a coupon with quite a lot of word- 
ing on it, the substance of the offer 
being that we would send the man 
a copy of the current issue of the 
magazine containing the article re- 
ferred to in the advertisement, and 
if he liked it we would send him a 
bill for a year’s subscription, but 
that if at any time he wanted to 
stop his subscription, he could ob- 
tain the return of his money on a 
pro rata basis. 


Soft Pedal Returning Money 


Now I think it is a mistake ever 
to talk about returning money. In 
the first place, if you are a repu- 
table concern, the man you are 
dealing with is not the least 
worried about getting his money 
back if he wants it. Any reputable 
concern these days will lean over 
backwards to satisfy a customer, 
and everyone knows it. So why 
suggest to them that they may 
want to get their money back? 

And, in the second place, it is 
questionable to take a man’s money 
until he has satisfied himself that 
he can really use what you are sell- 
ing. In other words, by making 

(Continued on page 163) 
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$100,000 WORTH OF IHORTED BERMUOA cw SEED 


Y = « C.H.MELTON. DEVINE, Tex. | 
< aR WORLDS LARGEST OWON PLANT GROWER 


About $100,000 worth of onion seed is represented in this shipment from the Melton farms 


A Farmer Tries Modern Selling and 
Makes a Killing 


If More Farmers Adopted the Methods That Built a $3,000,000 


Business for C. H. Melton the ‘‘ 


OWN in the little one-time 
cow town of Devine, Texas, 


is one of the most unusual 
business institutions in the world, 
and the largest of its kind. It is a 
business that perhaps has revolu- 
tionized the gardening methods 
and the diet of a large part of the 
continent. It is a business that has 
grown in less than fifteen years 
from an idea, to a concern whose 
assets are well above three million 
dollars, and the concern is strictly 
a one-man affair. In the develop- 
ment of this business there arose 
some sales problems that were 
both unique and at the same time 
somewhat universal in their aspect, 
problems that must be met by the 
average growing concern that aims 
at national distribution, in one way 
or another. How this firm solved 
these problems is as interesting as 
the growth of the business itself. 


By Ruel McDaniel 


Just a few years ago C. H. Mel- 
ton, a native Texan, came to south- 
west Texas from Mexico, where he 
had been associated with an oil 
concern for several years. Melton 
came back to his old “stamping 
ground” to start all over again, 
having made no howling success of 
the Mexican venture. 


At that time the great ranches 
in Frio, Medina and adjoining 
Texas counties were just begin- 
ning to be cut up and turned into 
farms. A few farmers had come in 
and some had experimented with 
Bermuda onions. Bankers and 
other local business men believed 
that onions were a coming crop in 
that section. When Melton tem- 
porarily settled in an adjoining 
county and chanced to come to 
Devine one day with his eyes open 
for a job or a business opportunity, 
a business friend suggested that 
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Farm Problem”’ 


Would Disappear 


he try raising Bermuda onions. 

Melton did try onions, thirty 
pounds of seed that year. Thus he 
started the growing of Bermuda 
onion plants for market. During 
the 1926 season he shipped as 
high as one hundred million plants 
a day. This Spring he shipped a 
solid trainload of onion plants at 
one time to northern distributing 
points. The seed necessary for the 
crop that will be planted this Fall 
cost $376,000. 

With the business expanding so 
rapidly, it naturally had growing 
pains. It was a difficult matter for 
Mr. Melton to formulate a distri- 
bution plan that would live from 
one year until the next, because of 
the rapidly growing amount of the 
product to distribute. He was fur- 
ther handicapped because his prod- 
uct is a highly perishable one. The 
young onion plants are pulled 
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when they are about three inches 
in height, tied in bundles, then 
packed tightly in crates and must 
be set out within a very few days 
of the time they are pulled, or ex- 
pensive losses occur to someone. 
Those whom Melton approached to 
act as a link in his distribution 
chain shunned the plan for fear 
that they might be the losers. 

Mr. Melton believed that the re- 
tail dealers in the small towns and 
rural communities where Bermuda 


onions were grown were the logical . 


points of contact with the ultimate 
grower of onions, and he believed 
that the wholesale grocer, whose 
men call upon these grocery and 
general stores, was the logical 
wholesale unit in the distribution 
plan. But when he approached 
the dealers, they refused to stock 
such a perishable item, and the 
wholesaler naturally fought shy 
of it. 

Creates Demand Through Retailers 


It was the same old story. Mr. 
Melton realized that in order to 
get his plants in retail outlets, he 
must first force the retailers to 
stock his stuff through creating a 
demand upon the retailer. Many 
are the distribution problems that 
may be solved in this same 
manner. 


At that time when farmers or 
truckmen were ready to plant 
onions, they went to the retail 
stores and bought onion “sets” or 
“shellots’—bulbs that were gath- 
ered the year before and had 
“hibernated” during the winter. 
This was supposed to be the only 
safe way of transplanting onions 
over long distances. Grocers con- 
sidered the plan good enough for 
them, for they could keep stock on 
hand two or three months without 
They remembered their ex- 
periences with fertile eggs in Sum- 
mer and refused to stock onion 
plants that would live no longer 
than a week out of the ground. 


So Melton went right down the 
line to the consumer of his plants, 
the farmers themselves. He ad- 
vertised in the classified sections 
of papers reaching gardeners and 
farmers, and sold his output. He 
realized that when growers wanted 
sets, they wanted them at once; so 
he offered to ship plants the same 


loss. 
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day orders were received. Al- 
though the business has grown 
from a volume of a few hundred 
plants a day to one hundred mil- 
lion, he still makes that same 
promise and carries it through. 
That is one of the things that has 
enabled Mr. Melton to build up 
the distribution chain he now has. 


He selected certain sections of 
the country where Bermuda onions 
were grown extensively from dry 
bulbs or sets, and then concen- 
trated on the growers of this sec- 
tion to induce them to try fresh, 
green plants. The idea seemed 
impossible to the growers, but be- 
cause Melton sent hundreds of 
free bundles into these selected 
zones to be tested, the growers 
tried them. Invariably the follow- 
ing season the tested zones were 
excellent markets. Today, because 
of this plan of sampling, the grow- 
ing of Bermuda onions from dry 
sets or bulbs is practically a thing 
of the past. Melton and _ his 
sampling idea have gone far 
toward revolutionizing the method 
of growing onions during the past 
ten years. 


Developing New Markets 
During the Spring -of 1926 the 


Melton farms sent out more than 
eight solid carloads of free plants, 
to be tested in zones where grow- 
ers are still dubious of the prac- 
ticality of the idea. Next year 
Melton knows that he will be 
sending many carloads of plants 
into these sections at his regular 
price. 

Mr. Melton was faced with the 
problem of getting his product into 
the hands of people who apparently 
did not want it. They were satis- 
fied with the product they had— 
the dry bulb set—and they could 
not see how a live, green plant 
could possibly serve their purpose. 
The growers, retailers and whole- 
salers shared the same opinion. 

“At this point, sampling seems 
to me the easiest way out, and the 
quickest,” says Mr. Melton, “pro- 
viding you know your product will 
stand up under the test. I knew 
mine would, and I sampled liber- 
ally. I not only knew it would 
stand up; I knew that it was so 
superior to the old method of plant- 
ing onions that the growers would 
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immediately recognize it. They 
did. You can’t get around sampling 
as a sure means of introducing a 
new item, if it really stands up 
under test.” 

The reason Mr. Melton’s busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly is that 
he has been somewhat of a 
plunger; that is, when he tests out 
an idea and finds it sound, he goes 
the limit on it without qualms of 
uneasiness. A few years ago, for 
example, he sent out a few hun- 
dred folders about his sets and 
mailed them to the box-holders on 
a few rural mail routes. The re- 
sponse was excellent. Then he 
printed and mailed one-half million 
such circulars in the same manner. 


Finally there were so many 
farmers growing Bermuda onions 
from Melton plants over the coun- 
try that the retailers began to take 
notice. They asked themselves 
why they should not get in on the 
distribution of these millions of sets 
in their trade territories. They be- 
gan to write Melton to that effect. 
That was the thing Mr. Melton had 
been waiting for. He quickly lined 
up a number of dealers, and by 
using his grower customers in the 
various sections as a lever, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining fair dealer dis- 
tribution in a few weeks, once he 
started in earnest. 


Wholesalers Become Interested 


Then it was not long until job- 
ber salesmen began noticing piles 
of onion sets in dealers’ stores and 
wondered why it was their houses 
did not list them. Thus Mr. Mel- 
ton quickly stepped up to the 
wholesaler, where he stands today. 
Wholesalers buy onion sets by the 
ten million now. Wholesalers now 
bid high for exclusive distribution 
of the plants in their territories, 
and they place enormous orders 
before Melton even plants the 
seeds. 

One thing that has made the 
wholesalers literally “eat out of 
Melton’s hand” is the fact that he 
has always guaranteed the life of 
his plants. If a farmer reports a 
5 per cent loss, the dealer makes 
it good, knowing the wholesaler, 
then Melton, will back him up. The 
average loss is 2 per cent, in spite 
of the fact that many plants are 
shipped as far away as eastern 
Canada. 
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lumbian Clasp En- 
velope is not only strong 
and capable; it is also the 
spruce-looking carrier that de- 
livers your catalog in a way 
that does you credit. 


You put up your product in 
attractive packages. Can you 
afford to be less particular 
about your booklet or catalog? 


The tough paper of the 
Improved Columbian Clasp 
writes and prints cleanly, and 
isn’t quick to soil. The quiet, 
neutral, buff tint won’t clash 
with the cover of your mailing 
piece. The clasp is of malleable 
metal and is firmly anchored 
by four prongs in the tough 
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paper stock. The extra safety 
this envelope gives makes it 
the most economical to use. 


The Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is sold by good 
printers and stationers almost 
everywhere. Among the thirty- 
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Hobo’s Overcoat 


Your good catalog, arriving in an envelope 


one convenient sizes you 
can always find one that 
fits your need as if it were 
made to order. If your 
stationer or printer cannot 
supply you, write us here at 
Springfield, and we'll put you 
into touch with a nearby dis- 
tributor. 


United States Envelope Company 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes 


Springfield, Mass. 

With eleven divisions covering the country 
Location Division 
Worcester, Mass., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 
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The Valve-in-Head engine, as 
Buick builds it, develops more 
power from a given quantity of 
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24¢ Christian Scaence Monitor, An International Daily Newspaper 
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pleteness of protection for per- 
formance afforded by 
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Buick. 
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Germany as a Place for American Plants 


prices as low as possible, so that 
the standard of living can be in- 
creased .... German capitalism 
reasons mediaevally. ... The crisis 
in Germany is not due to any lack 
of capital or credits, but due to the 
lack of buying capacity. When 
there is money in the pocket of the 
consumer he will either buy some- 
thing, thus passing his money to 
the producer, or he will put his 
money in the bank and then it gets 
there anyway. When buying ca- 
pacity drops, however, there is only 
one way out of it—cut prices. High 
wages and low prices go together, 
and low prices without high wages 
will not help, because the market 
will not be there.” 

We had a taste of Switzerland 
sandwiched in between slices of 
Germany. There—in Basle, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne and Interlaken—the 
shop windows looked about as they 
do at home. If you closed your 
eyes and had someone lead you in 
front of an apothecary’s window 
and then opened your eyes, you 
might believe you were in Elyria, 
Ohio, or Bloomington, Illinois. 
You would see all the familiar 
brand names of soaps, dentifrices 
and the like. It is different in the 
German cities. You can walk for 
blocks without seeing an American 
name except on passing automo- 
biles. 


American Brand Names 


I don’t mean to infer that Amer- 
ican goods have no_ distribu- 
tion, for if you are persistent 
enough, you can find eventually a 
place where they sell Kodak film 
or Gillette blades or Waterman 
pens. But the German merchants, 
except in those cities which are 
very popular among American 
tourists, do not feature American 
goods. Last night I felt like cele- 
brating because I ran across a shop 
where I could get “Life Savers.” 
I hadn’t been able to get any since 
entering the country. Wrigley, on 
the other hand, has fairly good dis- 
tribution. He has a factory at 
Frankfurt which makes “P.K.’s,” 
called here “chewing bon-bons” in- 
Stead of gum. Gum, if I am not 
mistaken in my German, would 


(Continued from page 115) 


mean “rubber.” He makes up a 
little package of four pieces which 
he sells for ten pfennigs, or two 
and a half cents. I am enclosing a 
Wrigley advertisement packed with 
“reason-why” copy. I haven’t seen 
a Wrigley representative, and I 
don’t know whether they are satis- 
fied with their progress in teaching 
a new habit to the Germans, but 
what I have observed shows a very 
intelligent adaptation of an Amer- 
ican idea to a foreign environment. 


Automobile Advertising 


American automobiles, tires and 
motor oils are deservedly popular 
here, and are the most frequently 
seen home names. I have been 
reading the newspapers in Ber- 
lin, Munich, Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Essen, Cologne, Frankfurt, Stutt- 
gart, Dresden and Hannover, 
searching for advertisements of 
American products, but without 
much success. I am _ enclosing 
clipped ads to show you what they 
are like—ads for Vacuum Oil, 
Chrysler, Dr. Scholl, Locomobile, 
Buick, Ford, Steinway, U. S. Royal 
Cords, Chevrolet, Packard, Fire- 
stone, Fisk, and Wrigley. You'll 
notice that most of them have to 
do with automobiles, and they were 
the only American products adver- 
tised in more than sixty papers. 
Most of them stood out from com- 
peting German ads because of more 
generous use of white space and 
more and better illustrations. Ger- 
man newspaper advertising isn’t on 
a very high level. The ads are 
crammed with copy, and very few 
have illustrations. White space and 
good pictures are necessary here, 
because the German make-up man 
jams all of the ads together and it 
is exceptional when one is found 
next to reading matter. In Stutt- 
gart I met an agent for a German 
automobile—a man who had lived 
in the United States for several 
years and who knew something of 
our advertising methods. While 
we were talking a Chrysler went 
by and I asked whether many were 
sold around there. (I knew what 
the answer was because I had seen 
them in noticeably large numbers 
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all through southern Germany.) 
“Yes,” he said. “There are quite 
a lot of them. It isn’t a very good 
car—not nearly so good as the one 
I sell—but their propaganda is su- 
perb. They make the people think 
it is better than the German cars.” 

There are thirty automobile 
manufacturers in Germany, but 
none of them can turn out a car to 
compete on a price basis with our 
cheapest ones. In several cities I 
talked with selling agents for Cad- 
illac, Packard, Chrysler, Buick, 
Oakland, Chevrolet, Dodge and 
Ford, and they all reported an in- 
creasing business, particularly for 
cars in our middle price range. In 
Munich, for example, a very ener- 
getic man named Lorinser has the 
Bavarian agency for Cadillac, Oak- 
land and Chevrolet cars, and Good- 
year tires. 


Open Arms to Publishers 


I'll write again when I have fin- 
ished with Germany. I am unable 
to size it up quickly for there are 
so many conflicting and deceptive 
elements. In the meantime, it’s 
very pleasant to be a “Sales Man- 
agement” representative. I am 
made to feel like a visiting ambas- 
sador. You know in these German 
hotels you have to fill out a regis- 
tration slip which asks-all the in- 
formation which our own passport 
authorities require, plus a lot they 
forget. A copy of this goes to the 
police—so the municipal authori- 
ties are soon aware of the fact that 
I am in the publishing business. 
Within a few hours a deputation 
from the mayor’s office calls on me 
and presents me with the freedom 
of the city. I mean FREEdom. 
Most of the cities in Europe have 
a sojourn tax for visitors which is 
added on the hotel bill. Here in 
Baden-Baden the “ordinary” vis- 
itor is taxed two marks a day, but 
because I represent what they 
firmly believe to be “a distinguished 
American periodical” I not only do 
not have to pay any tax, but am 
handed a card which gives me free 
admission to all theaters, concerts, 
museums, the casino and I don’t 
know how many other things. 
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Retail Organization Takes Over 
Betty Wales Trade Name 


HE Betty Wales trade- 
mark, formerly the brand 
name for dresses manufac- 
tured by the Goldman Costume 
Company, has been acquired by the 
Progressive Retailers, Inc., an or- 
ganization of retail stores handling 
ready-to-wear merchandise. The 
familiar trade name, which is now 
applied to women’s, misses’ and 
junior coats, dresses, suits, trimmed 
hats and silk hosiery, will shortly 
include underwear and one or two 
other lines. 

The dealer organization taking 
over the Betty Wales mark is a 
unique buying unit with a working 
plan that is said in the trade to be 
without precedent in the garment 
industry. Although it combines 
the features of group buying and 
the use of trade-marked merchan- 
dise, it is more of a “shopping” 
unit than a buying group. The 
idea behind it has several inter- 
esting trade-mark advertising and 
manufacturing angles. 


Trade Name Well Known 


The Goldman Costume Company 
spent $1,000,000 in ten years. ad- 
vertising the Betty Wales name for 
dresses handled by only one ex- 
clusive agent in a city, the Gold- 
man Company being sole designer 
and manufacturer of such dresses. 
A few months ago, Mr. Goldman 
joined C. O. Pauly, previously with 
the Denver Dry Goods Company, 
in forming the Progressive Retail- 
ers, Inc., and the Betty Wales 
name, which is registered in all 
parts of the world to cover all lines 
of merchandise, was transferred to 
the new corporation. 

The plan of the corporation was 
to continue the Betty Wales idea 
of an exclusive agent in each city, 
but to expand the idea consider- 
ably so as to capitalize on the long 
advertised name. 

“That meant a radical change— 
from the plan of a manufacturer 
using a prominent brand name to a 
plan of the retailer himself pushing 
the brand and also advertising it,” 
says Mr. Pauly, vice president and 
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general manager of the Progres- 
sive Retailers, Inc. 

“Outstanding stores in cities 
over the United States, one in each 
city, are eligible to membership in 
the organization. They actually are 
the organization, and the manufac- 
turer has no contact with it other 
than to sell individual members of 
the concern what merchandise they 
require. Under the plan, an ad- 
visory board consisting of one out- 
standing retailer in each section of 
the country decides the policy of 
featuring merchandise under the 
Betty Wales name, and the asso- 
ciation guarantees to spend annu- 
ally a sum, not less than 25 per 
cent of all fees paid in, in a con- 
tinuous national advertising cam- 
paign. 

“That is the line along which the 
plan has worked out. There now 
are about fifty leading retail stores 
in the association, and offices are 
in New York. In these offices is 
a research department which con- 
sists of practical retailers of proven 
experience. This department shops 
for the organization and certifies 
those manufacturers whose goods 
meet a certain standard set by us. 
The information so gathered by the 
department is sent to the members 
of the association once a week, and 
then it is entirely up to the indi- 
vidual store to buy or not to buy, 
as it sees fit. 


Not a Typical Buying Group 


“Actually the research depart- 
ment studies the ready-to-wear 
field, determines what merchandise 
meets the standards set by the 
members of the association, and 
passes this information on. Then 
the member can buy as much or 
as little as he wants, confident that 
it is up to the mark in style, work- 
manship and quality of fabric and 
can carry the Betty Wales label. 
He also knows that these goods 
will not be sold to anyone else in 
his city. 

“In this way, the association is 
not a buying group in the usual 
sense of the term. It has no show- 
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rooms where manufacturers can 
bring their merchandise. It does 
not set or buy prices. It actually 
shops for goods which fulfill re- 
quirements set by its members and 
then certifies the manufacturers 
who make such goods. 


“The manufacturer has no part 
in the organization. When he is 
certified, he signs a contract which 
confines all of the Betty Wales 
numbers to the store entitled to 
use the name in its city. 


Widens Manufacturer’s Market 


“The Betty Wales advertised 
name has much to do in gaining 
cooperation from the manufac- 
turer. One man, after selling cer- 
tain Spring styles, cut his price 
several dollars for the members of 
the association, saying that he 
realized the value of the trade name 
which had ten years of national 
advertising behind it. He said he 
was privileged to make garments 
that bore the label, and he was 
selling accounts which he never 
before had been able to sell. He 
anticipated a growing business and 
was willing, therefore, to give the 
lowest possible price.” 

How this promotion of the Betty 
Wales name by the retailer instead 
of the manufacturer will affect the 
latter brings from Mr. Pauly the 
opinion that it opens a _ wider 
market for the manufacturer. 

“In the case of a manufacturer 
who is making merchandise to sell 
under his own nationally adver- 
tised brand and also is selling for 
Betty Wales use, there is abso- 
lutely no conflict. 

“Tn the case of the manufacturer 
who does not advertise now, the 
chance to sell under the Betty 
Wales name will educate him to 
the benefits of national advertising. 
Meanwhile he will go on selling to 
his old markets as well as to the 
one we provide, for our plan does 
not in any way mean that a manu- 
facturer will have to produce ex- 
clusively for us. We pick only a 
few of the styles he makes and put 
our label on these. The others he 
is free to sell anywhere.” 
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A. B. C. to Compile 
Advertising Rates 


Beginning with the newspaper 
statements for the period ending 
September 30, 1926, and with the 
periodical statements for the period 
ending December 21, 1926, there 
shall be shown on the fourth page 
of all statements of publishers who 
desire to take advantage of this 
added service complete rate cards, 
preferably the standard rate cards 
as accepted and adopted by the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Associations. 

This decision tentatively reached 
at the previous meeting of the 
board of directors of the Audit 
3ureau of Circulations, was con- 
firmed at the June meeting of the 
board. The only restriction in- 
cluded in the ruling states that the 
information shall be _ confined 
wholly to rates, the bureau reserv- 
ing the right to edit any matter 
which does not comply with this 
requirement. 

All information in the case of 
newspapers must reach the bureau 
not later than September 15, show- 
ing rates which are in effect, or 
will be in effect, as of October 1, 
1926. It is stated that this added 
service will cost the bureau many 
thousands of dollars, especially in 
the preparation of the first state- 
ments showing rate cards, but 
there will be no added charge to 
members, either advertiser, adver- 
tising agent or publisher. 

From this one source, advertis- 
ers and agents now are enabled to 
obtain not only all circulation in- 
formation in complete form, but 
also all rate information for A. B. C. 
publications. All A. B. C. informa- 
tion, complete in-every detail, will 
be contained in this one form. 


Editor, “Sales Management” : 

I want to congratulate you upon 
the very interesting articles per- 
taining to the grocery business 
which have appeared in your re- 
cent numbers of “Sales Manage- 
ment.” 

It is very gratifying to see the 
retail and wholesale grocery busi- 
ness discussed as frankly as they 
have been in these articles—R. W. 
Mallott, President, Mallott, John- 


son Company, Chicago. 
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“Topay AND Tomorrow,” by Henry Ford, 


in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, 
ee 


Mr. Ford is unquestionably entitled to 
speak with authority on the subject of mass 
production, and a large part of this latest 
book is taken up with an exposition of the 
principles of mass production as applied to 
the Ford Industries. Here the. authors are 
undoubtedly on solid ground. Many of the 
developments are described in detail; the 
reasons for their adoption are given, and 
the results secured are set down. From this 
standpoint, the book is intensely interesting, 
and doubtless it is also authoritative. 

As the title indicates, however, the 
authors had in mind a more ambitious 
project than a mere description of industrial 
economies. What we have here is in effect 
a demonstration of Mr. Ford’s faith in mass 
production as a panacea for the major ills 
of humanity; industrial, political.and social. 
An extraordinary range of topics are 
touched upon; from the causes of individual 
poverty to international relations, from 
public health to public charity, from finance 
to farming. Mr. Ford’s well-known dis- 
trust of “Wall Street” is demonstrated again 
and again, as is his faith in what he calls 
the “wage motive” for industrial expansion, 
as distinguished from the “profit motive.” 

We do not want to do Mr. Ford injustice, 
but we gather from the text that the only 
proper way to grow great and powerful is 
to concentrate upon production economies, 
dividing the profits largely between em- 
ployees in the form of increased wages, and 
the public in the form of price reductions. 
Make it possible, he says, for the employee 
himself to buy the product, and for greater 
and greater numbers of the public to do so. 
Selling will then take care of itself, and 
the process can be repeated indefinitely. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that this 
policy, thus far at least, has been successful 
in connection with the Ford Industries. 
Whether even Mr. Ford, however, can go 
on repeating it indefinitely as the field 
grows more and more competitive, is a 
large question. And whether it could be 
applied on anything like the broad scale 
that he imagines is a still larger question. 
The authors have apparently visualized a 
bright future in which the sales department 
shall become a sort of vermiform appendix, 
and advertising a quite unnecessary expense. 

Many of the arguments and conclusions 
in this book remind us of the countryman 
who wrote to the late P. T. Barnum, after 
having seen an elephant pulling a plow on 
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one of the hillsides of the showman’s farm 
near Bridgeport. Did it really pay to use 
elephants for this purpose? It did, said 
Barnum. It paid very well—if you hap- 
pened to own a farm alongside a well- 
traveled railroad, in conjunction with a 
museum in a city not too far away. Under 
these somewhat exceptional conditions the 
elephant could be recommended as a good 
investment, but he could scarcely be held 
out as a universal substitute for horses. 


Cost ACCOUNTING FoR SALES. By Joseph 
Robert Hilgert, Ph. D (The Ronald Press, 
New York City.) 

Sales cost accounting is one of the sub- 
jects that will be uppermost in the minds 
of aggressive sales managers in the next 
few years. Most of us know too little 
about the real costs of selling. We have 
been, in the past, content to guess at sales 
costs and profits. We have guessed that a 
certain volume will bring a certain profit, 
but we haven’t taken the trouble to find 
out where the profit really comes from. 
But with increasing competition and conse- 
quent overproduction, sales costs are going 
to be analyzed with more and more 
thoroughness, so that unprofitable lines and 
unprofitable territories can be dropped. It 
is no longer enough to know that a profit 
was made—we must know where the 
profits came from. Cost Accounting for 
Sales digs deeply into the subjects of sales 
costs, quotas, budgets, branch office expenses, 
sales records and reports, territory valua- 
tion, compensation plans and many other 
accounting problems with which the modern 
sales manager must be familiar. 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA. By 
B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster (B. C. 
Forbes Publishing Company, New York). 

Life stories of twenty of America’s fore- 
most automobile men. We have never gone 
in much for “inspirational” reading, but 
here is a book that contains more inspiration 
per square inch than is to be found in a 
whole volume of the average “inspirational” 
material. Each story is an epic of achieve- 
ment—a story of a gigantic institution con- 
ceived, fostered and brought to success by 
one man. The stories originally appeared 
in Forbes’ Magazine. How the foremost 
leaders have brought the automotive in- 
dustry to its unique eminence is told in 
the twenty sketches which comprise the 
book. Unlike many similar books there is 
no hero worshipping in any of these sketches 
because they have been written in an un- 
usually frank vein. A book that ought to 
interest every sales executive. 
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Is Department St 


keeps making his ties a little poorer 
each year until finally he has an 
article which has nothing in the 
world to recommend it except a 
very low price, if that may be con- 
sidered a recommendation. 

The same thing ‘s true with 
regard to style. Buyers used to 
enter the showrooms of manufac- 
turers with the question, “Well, 
what’s good this year?’ Now, 
after first inquiring  solicitously 
about prices, they ask, “What’s 
new?” One manufacturer several 
years ago considered thirty differ- 
ent styles of his merchandise suffi- 
cient to satisfy any requirements, 
but last year, without increasing 
the kind of articles he manufac- 
tured, his complete line included 
niore than three hundred different 
styles, and his total volume of busi- 
ness was scarcely any larger than 
when he made only thirty styles. 
The necessity for producing this 
wider variety increases manufac- 
turing costs materially, but rather 
than increase his prices to meet the 
situation, he lowers the quality and 
maintains the same, or lower, 
prices. These things have been 
forced upon him by the department 
stores, but there is no convincing 
evidence produced by the depart- 
ment stores to show that the public 
forced the measures upon them. 


Someone Else Got the Business 


As though those manufacturers 
who do a large share of their busi- 
ness with department stores did not 
already have enough troubles, a 
new problem has grown up within 
the last year or two in the form of 
syndicate buying. The following 
example tells what has taken place 
in hundreds of cases since large 
buyers began pooling their in- 
terests. 

A large manufacturer of nation- 
ally-advertised merchandise for 
many years had done a big busi- 
ness with department stores. Last 
year this manufacturer sold more 
goods than he ever had before, so 
this year he was prepared to repeat 
his former sales record. In the 
meantime a number of new buy- 
ing syndicates have been formed. 


(Continued from page 118) 


Instead of giving the business to 
this manufacturer they turned 
around and gave it to a compara- 
tively small concern. The manu- 
facturer who didn’t get the business 
had far more merchandise than he 
could normally sell, so he had to 
close out his stock at distress 
prices. 

The other concern, dazzled by a 
volume of business it was unpre- 
pared to handle, worked night and 
day to fill the orders and at the end 
found that it had just about broken 
even. When the rush of business 
was over special machines, installed 
during the frenzy of activity, stood 
idle until the next season and the 
organization built up hurriedly to 
take care of this unprecedented 
volume had to be cut down and 
reorganized. Both manufacturers 
came out of the experience bitter 
against the syndicates and out of 
the market for group buying 
interests. 


Chain Store Competition 


One manufacturer predicts that 
inside of the next five years the 
average department store will have 
no buyers except in the art and 
gift goods departments; all other 
purchases, he says, will be handled 
through the syndicate offices. This 
man paints a pathetic picture of the 
manufacturer, with a rope passed 
once around his body, being 
choked by the buying groups on 
one side and the merchandise man- 
agers on the other. The syndi- 
cates insist upon lower prices be- 
cause of the volume of their pur- 
chases, while the merchandise 
managers representing the individ- 
ual members of the syndicate keep 
insisting upon service and _ still 
more service. 

Up to certain rather definite 
limits group buying enables the 
department stores to offset the 
progress being made by their chief 
competitors, the chains. So long 
as they confine their syndicated 
purchases to the lines competing 
with those handled by the Wool- 
worth and Kresge stores, they will 
profit by it, but in their effort to 
wipe out five-and-ten-cent store 
competition they are threatening to 
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wipe out the sources of supply as 
represented by reputable manufac- 
turers. The makers of widely- 
known merchandise, supplying 
goods which lift department stores 
far above the level of the chains, 
stand in a fair way of becoming 
nothing more than order-fillers for 
the cheap sort of goods for which 
buyers and merchandise managers 
keep clamoring. It might be inter- 
esting to note, incidentally, that 
within the past five years, since 
merchandise managers became 
obsessed with the “light-often-and- 
cheap” theory of buying, volume of 
the chain stores have more than 
doubled while department stores 
have had a hard time holding their 
ground. 

Syndicate buying offices have 
been described by a clothing manu- 
facturer as organized means for 
grinding out still further conces- 
sions from manufacturers, who are 
forced to pay tribute to them. The 
same concern which increased the 
number of its lines from thirty to 
more than three hundred at the 
command from merchandise man- 
agers, cannot afford to leave more 
than a half dozen of its poorer 
styles at the syndicate offices for 
fear that they will be stolen and 
reproduced at lower prices by some 
other concern. Many of the neg- 
lected models have superior selling 
value, but the manufacturer will 
not risk submitting them to the 
syndicates because of this fear. 


A Glaring Example 


The practice of leaving samples 
also precludes the possibility that 
any models will be chosen on the 
basis of anything except price. 
Competing manufacturers have no 
opportunity to present their argu- 
ments regarding the style or qual- 
ity of their respective goods; the 
syndicate buys from the one offer- 
ing the lowest price. 

The indifference and inefficiency 
of typical department store clerks 
is another objection a great many 
manufacturers offer against selling 
through this retail outlet. After the 
hardships encountered in getting 
their goods into the stores without 
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completely ruining the quality of 
their goods to suit the syndicate or 
offering to ship them one piece at 
a time to please the merchandise 
manager, the uncomfortable knowl- 
edge that sales of their goods are 
being lost every day by poor sales- 
manship is discouraging. 

An official of one of the largest 
manufacturers of hosiery in the 
country was visiting a metropolitan 
store not long ago. He was talk- 
ing to the woman who held the title 
of educational director. It was her 
duty, she explained, to train the 
clerks in fifty-two departments. 
When the hosiery man expressed 
surprise that one woman could 
know the sales problems in each of 
these departments, she remarked 
airily that really there wasn’t any 
noticeable difference in the work 
done in one department from that 
done in another. 


He agreed that she might be able 
to instruct them in cultivating a 
courteous manner and show them 
how to make out sales tickets, but 
so far as teaching them how to sell 
the various lines was concerned, he 
was still unconvinced that any one 
person could do the work justice. 
Becoming slightly ruffled, the edu- 
cational director challenged him to 
talk to the girls in the hosiery de- 
partment and find out for himself 
whether or not they were trained 
to sell properly. 


Drawing Trade Away 


The following morning at eight- 
thirty, half an hour before the store 
opened, he faced the twenty girls 
in the department, told them who 
he was and said that he would 
welcome any questions they would 
like to ask him. Some of their 
questions, and the answers they 
gave to those he asked, were ut- 
terly ridiculous, he explained later. 
Some of the clerks didn’t know 
what was meant by the term “full- 
fashioned,” and those who did 
know the meaning were unable to 
give any intelligent explanation of 
how the effect was achieved. 

He was so interested in plumb- 
ing the depths of their incapability 
that he didn’t finish his discussion 
until customers began streaming 
into the store a few minutes after 
nine. As he turned away he saw 
several of the store executives who 
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had been listening in at the meet- 
ing. They were as surprised as he 
was to discover how little the 
clerks actually knew about the 
goods they were trying to sell. The 
educational director was humility 
itself. 

“There was a time, some years 
ago, when buyers didn’t have to 
order two or three times a week 
and spend hours arguing over a one 
per cent discount,” said this hosiery 
man, “and then they would take 
the pains of telling sales people 
about the goods they bought. Their 
places, so far as educational work 
is concerned, must be taken by the 
manufacturer’s own representatives 
if he expects to get his share of the 
business.” 


Manufacturers Pay Help 


There are innumerable instances 
where trade has been driven away 
from department stores by the 
carelessness of clerks which might 
be cited, but they are too well 
known to require further comment. 
In cases where clerks are eager, 
even aggressive, to make a sale, 
there can usually be found some 
ulterior motive, which brings up 
the subject of another evil, pos- 
sibly the most insidious of all de- 
partment store practices. 


A short time ago a manufacturer 
of famous dyes sent his secretary 
to a department store to find out 
why his products weren’t selling 
there. He told her to go to the 
toilet goods counter and ask for 
dye. The clerk, with great alacrity, 
brought out an unknown brand 
which — she 


recommended very 
highly. 
“Why do you give me this 
kind?” asked the manufacturer’s 


secretary. 


“Because it’s of superior qual- 
ity,” replied the clerk in the manner 
of one reciting a selection from 
memory. 

The manufacturer immediately 
sought out the buyer of that de- 
partment and asked him why his 
clerks were telling customers that 
the unknown brand was superior to 
his. The buyer admitted that the 
other concern was paying big 
“py. m.’s” to the clerks, so naturally 
they were pushing his line. 

Both the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and an association of the 
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larger manufacturers of toilet 
articles have made attempts to put 
a stop to this practice of stationing 
manufacturers’ demonstrators or 
paying clerks commissions, but 
their efforts have made practically 
no impression; it is more prevalent 
now, perhaps, than ever before. 
There are thirty-five persons in the 
toilet goods department of one of 
the Chicago stores, a buyer, assist- 
ant buyer, two house girls and 
thirty-one demonstrators hired and 
paid by their respective manufac- 
turers. The store clerks are the 
typical, $14-a-week department 
store help, but the demonstrators 
must be of a shrewder, higher-class 
type and some of them make as 
high as thirty or forty dollars a 
week. 


Anyone familiar with this situa- 
tion can walk into a department 
store and readily tell which girls 
are clerks and which demonstra- 
tors by the displays behind which 
they are standing; he can also tell 
which line of goods each girl rep- 
resents, although if he attempted 
to ask one of them if she were a 
demonstrator she would answer 
blandly, “I should say not.” 


How They Pay P. M.’s 


These demonstrators supposedly 
will not knock a competitive prod- 
uct; at least, the rules of the house 
declare that they are not to do so. 
On one occasion a sales manager 
of a concern making face powder 
found a girl representing a rival 
concern passing out information 
regarding his product which bore 
a close resemblance to knocking. 
“Oh, do you use that?” she asked 
him when he sought to buy a can 
of his own merchandise. “Why, 
that’s hard on your face; there’s 
white lead in it. Why don’t you 
try this?” offering something else 
for his inspection. 

The matter was taken up with 
the management and the offending 
girl was removed, but there un- 
questionably are hundreds of them 
who are not detected. As a matter 
of fact, even those concerns which 
employ demonstrators—and there 
are few in the drug, cosmetic, toilet 
article and allied fields who do not 
—have much to contend with in 
keeping their own girls on the 
straight and narrow path. 
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Taking the 
“Blue Sky” Out of 


Zone Seven 


Zone seven, according to 
the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is made up of 
five states—lowa, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Vv Ww © 
BUT—The Federal Trade 
Commission has never 
said that zone seven is 
the “Chicago Territory.” 
Even individuals without 
any merchandising expe- 
rience whatever would 
know better than to make 
such a statement. 
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The Chicago Territory is 


Chicago and its 50-mile 


radius. 
w vw WwW 


In the TRUE Chicago 
Territory the big HOME 
newspaper is the Evening 
American. It. doesn’t 
claim to be able to deliver 
the buying power of com- 
munities in lowa, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois, (outside the 


Metropolitan Chicago 
Market). ; 
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But it does cover Chi- 


cago and the 50-mile 
radius. 


Largest Circulation of Any Chicago Evening 
Paper—and Third in America 
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Ninety-Nine Percent of Our 


Tom Hanlon, the sales manager, 
says it is nothing to see a Super 
Maid Cook-Ware salesman go into 
a home with a portfolio under one 
arm and a saxophone under the 
other. 

Before leaving, the salesman 
makes an appointment for the 
next day with each woman present, 
for the purpose of answering any 
questions that may arise in her 
mind, or to quote prices on the 
products of the company. 


During the two or three hours 
the salesman has been in the pres- 
ence of these women, he has had 
an opportunity to determine those 
who are interested, and who are 
not. He passes up the flapper with 
no home responsibilities, and any 
others who do not show an un- 
usual interest in the lecture. The 
experienced salesman learns skill- 
fully to sort out his prospects. It 
is not long before he is able to 
close eight out of every ten calls. 
Eight sales out of ten calls is the 
remarkable average of the entire 
sales organization. The average 
number of calls per week is twenty. 


Plan Popular with Prospects 


These appointments are made 
for each hour of the day, beginning 
at 9 o’clock the day following the 
lecture. The ideal routine is to 
lecture one day and close sales the 
next day. Only the best salesmen 
are able to stick to the routine of 
three lectures a week, but most of 
them get in at least two. 


At first thought it might seem 
that the salesman would have diffi- 
culty in dating up enough lectures 
to keep him busy. On the other 
hand, after he has conducted a few 
of these lectures, he finds there 
are sO many women who want to 
have.a similar gathering in their 
own home for the benefit of some 
of their friends that a demand 
springs up for his time, and even- 
tually he has a large number of 
possible bookings from which he 
can choose. 

The average sale as shown by 
the records for the entire sales or- 
ganization is $50.30. The complete 
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set of cooking utensils they en- 
deavor to sell, entirely replacing 
the cooking equipment of their 
prospects, costs about $200. This 
big unit of sale and the unique 
plan for selecting and developing 
only the good prospects, enables 
the salesman to close enough sales 
to make plenty of money, insuring 
his being satisfied with his posi- 
tion. 

Every salesman naturally de- 
velops some weakness. His lecture 
may be weak; he may not have the 
capacity to pick out his prospects; 
he may not have the knack of 
closing. To prevent this weakness 
from becoming the cause for the 
salesman’s failure, a supervisor is 
placed in charge of every five 
salesmen. This supervisor may be 
at a lecture with one salesman in 
the morning, then he may pick up 
another salesman in the afternoon 
to help close pending sales. He 
fills in the gap wherever the weak- 
ness may be. 


Recruiting New Men 


Supervisors work directly under 
branch managers who handle from 
four to eight crews. The super- 
visor and the branch manager 
both get overriding commissions 
on the sales of the men under 
them. 

An important part of the com- 
pany’s plan is the selection and 
training of salesmen during the 
first three months. Practically 
every salesman employed comes to 
them through other men in the or- 
ganization. When a_ salesman 
brings in a new man, his name is 
carried in an honor system in the 
company’s records, and in the 
house organ. The first month, the 
salesman who brings in a new 
man, is paid $5 in recognition of 
his deed. The second month the 
salesman is given $10. The third 
month he is given a check that is 
the equivalent of the entire month’s 
commission check of the new man 
he brought into the organization. 

What is the result? The old 
salesman works with the new man 
in every possible way to get him to 
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Men Succeed 


stick throughout this first trying 
period of three months. At the 
beginning of the third month, he 
gets together with the new man 
and finds out where a little assist- 
ance is needed. Weaknesses are un- 
covered, and methods are worked 
out for making this third month a 
banner month. The old salesman 
is not only personally interested in 
his friends, but he is financially 
interested. 


Another important factor in the 
plan is the personal contact of the 
general sales manager with every 
man in the organization. This is 
accomplished largely through let- 
ters, on account of the size of the 
organization—letters of encourage- 
ment; a letter on the salesman’s 
birthday; a letter to the wife of a 
new man who is becoming discour- 
aged in getting started. 


Summary of Plan 


In summing up the selling plan, 
it is deducted that the five million 
dollar success of the company last 
year and their four million dollar 
success the first five months of this 
year, may be credited largely to 
the following factors: making their 
salesmen lecturers instead of door- 
to-door canvassers, not in name 
only, but in actual practice; pro- 
viding the salesmen with cooking 
ideas which, when passed along to 
buyers, are of genuine service to 
them and not merely selling talk; 
showing the salesmen how to meet 
their prospects on a_ social or 
service basis before beginning sell- 
ing tactics; providing a plan that 
makes possible sorting out good 
prospects from impossible ones, in- 
stead of trusting to leg work and 
the law of averages ; working sales- 
men on an endless chain of pros- 
pects; developing the supervisor 
idea to balance the salesmen’s 
weaknesses; featuring complete 
sets that make the unit of sale 
large and earnings proportion- 
ately large; getting new salesmen 
through their present organization 
and then making three men finan- 
cially interested in his success. 
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Star Men Buy 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Offer of Eleven Million Dollars Accepted 


by Trustees! Paper to Continue Under 
Present Management and Policies! 


- HE STAR is Kansas City and 


Kansas City is The Star.” So wrote 
Charles H. Grasty many years ago. 


That statement, true then, has a new 
significance now. Whatever of doubt 
and uncertainty has existed as to the 
future of The Star has given place to a 
sense of security and permanence. With 
the purchase of The Star by The Star 
men, the bond between Kansas City and 
The Star is cemented with a new loyalty 
and a new confidence. 


William R. Nelson founded The Star 
forty-six years ago. Under his direction 
it grew to world fame—a power for good 
and a scourge for the unrighteous. Its 
circulation became the marvel of the 
newspaper world, attaining proportions 
unheard of in a city the size of Kansas 
City. 


Mr. Nelson died in 1915. Under his 
will the entire estate, including The 
Star, was left in trust to his wife and 
daughter, with the provision that after 
their death it should be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to establish an art founda- 
tion for the people of Kansas City. 


Meanwhile the paper went forward 
under the direction of Irwin Kirkwood 
and the men who had been trained under 
Mr. Nelson. 


The sale of The Star has just been con- 
summated. The offer of eleven million 
dollars by Irwin Kirkwood in behalf of 
himself and associates has been accepted 
by the trustees. 


Practically every civic and official body 
in Kansas City had gone on record urg- 
ing the sale of The Star to the men who 
had maintained the standards and con- 
tinued success of Mr. Nelson. And these 
expressions were supplemented by the 
prayers of that great body of citizenship 
known as the “common people,” whose 
unwavering loyalty and good will have 
ever been the chief pride of The Star and 
its chief claim to greatness. 


The sale of The Kansas City Star to 
the men who have conducted its manage- 
ment so successfully gives to Kansas City 
a new pledge of service and a guarantee 
that the trust imposed in it by the public 
will be preserved inviolate. 


To its quarter million subscribers and 
to its host of friends in every corner of 
America The Kansas City Star extends 
greetings and accepts in all solemnity 
the task of continuing to carry on the 
great program of its illustrious founder. 


“‘The Star is Kansas City and 
Kansas City is The Star.’”’ 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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Making a “Goat” The number of concerns who 
Out of the Sales 2™¢ changing sales managers 
M this summer is unusually 
anager ; 

large. Last week news dis- 
patches to this office brought announcements of 
five important concerns that had replaced the chief 
sales executives. From information that comes to 
us through our field organization, even bigger 
changes are in the air. 

There are two reasons for these changes. A year 
ago many concerns that had never taken selling 
seriously decided to go after business in earnest. 
The policy has been justified. In spite of difficul- 
ties most of these concerns have closed the first six 
months of 1926 with a satisfactory increase. Evi- 
dence of this will be found daily on the financial 
pages. Where did this business come from? It 
did not come out of increased consumption, but 
usually the gain represented some competitor’s 
loss. Result: competitors damned their sales de- 
partments and called upon the sales manager for 
an explanation. But since there has never yet 
been a satisfactory explanation for failure, most of 
these sales managers have been beheaded. That is 
one cause. The other is that those who tried in- 
tensive sales methods found in them an answer to 
their problem of climbing selling costs. They have 
adopted still more ambitious programs calling for 
larger expenditures, bigger sales organizations, and, 
in the opinion of the directors, sales managers of 
larger experience. On the surface these conditions 
seem like good business.. But are they? 


Take those concerns who are replacing veteran 
sales managers because their competitors have out- 
sold them. Is it always the sales manager’s fault? 
In all too many cases the fault lies squarely on the 
shoulders of the directors of the business. For 
years they have belittled the sales manager’s job. 
They have turned a deaf ear to his repeated re- 
quests for adequate appropriations. They have 
stewed and fumed about nickels and dimes. They 
have insisted on a policy of rigid economy in the 
sales department. They thought they were keeping 
down selling costs, forgetful that the shortest cut 
to lower selling costs is adequate volume. But 
these directors are human. They cannot do a 
wrong. The blame must be placed outside of the 
sanctified directors’ room, so it is fastened on to the 
sales manager. Isn’t he responsible for sales? 

But the injustice of the situation does not end 
there. The old sales manager makes way for a new 
man, very probably an outsider, possibly the sales 
director of that very same competitor who taught 
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these directors that even quality products have to 
be sold. With the lesson fresh in their minds the 
eager directors lean over backwards in giving the 
new Joan of Arc anything and everything he wants. 
Without even hesitating, the honorable directors 
grant appropriations that the previous sales man- 
ager would not even dared to have hoped for. With 
such support, and with ample sinews for carrying 
on a successful campaign, he succeeds. Next year 
the directors will meet again. They will beam over 
the financial sheet, vote the sales manager a big 
increase in salary, and pat themselves on the back 
for the good judgment they showed in making the 
change! 

Then there is the other situation—the concern 
that is carried away by the success of its initial 
sales effort, which feels the big new program calls 
for a bigger man. How many have been bitten by 
that bug? And how many concerns have awakened 
a year later only to find they had reached too far? 
It cannot be too often stated that there is a point 
of diminishing returns in sales effort, just as there 
is in all effort. Pushing for business can easily be 
carried to a point where the increased cost of sell- 
ing eats up all of the profit on the added volume. 
Especially when the sales department is turned 
over to some outsider whose big idea is to make a 
“showing” and who has been given a roving com- 
mission to go out and get business regardless of 
what it costs. The headstones in the sales grave- 
yard of concerns who bit too deeply into this apple 
are well filled with illustrious names. It would 
seem that this lesson, at least, should be learned. 


So the situation simmers down to this: If your 
sales are not up to your anticipations; if you feel 
that you should be getting more of the business 
your competitors are getting, be sure that the man- 
agement is not to blame before you make a goat of 
your sales manager. Are you giving him the same 
support you would give to a man you brought in to 
replace him at possibly two or three times his 
salary? Are you giving him the money he needs 
for advertising and salesmen and sales promotion 
activities? Or do you growl and squirm every time 
he asks for a dollar and then give him only one- 
quarter of what you know he really ought to have? 
Sales success is largely a matter of organization. 
A sales manager that is not supported by the man- 
agement won’t be respected by the salesmen. So 
get back of your sales manager and his organization 
will get back of him. To make money in business 
you have first got to spend it. If you are not will- 
ing to spend it, don’t whine when you don’t get it. 
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Price 
$3.50 


Sent to Any 
Rated Concern 
on Approval 
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Over Four Hundred 
Pages Filled with 
Useful Information 


The Guide will be of considerable value 
to us throughout the year, and it already 
has a place among the most valuable vol- 
umes in our library. SUNLAND SALES 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

It contains much valuable information. 
Not only the statistical matter in Part 1, 
but the Advertising Agency information in 
Part 2, are of especial value. SIMONDS 
SAW & STEEL COMPANY. 

The Guide has been put at work in our 
advertising department, where it will be 
a valuable book of reference. STEPHEN 
F. WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


How Advertisers Split Appropriations 


An important section of the Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1926 


is a series of charts—one for each principal industry—showing the 
proportions of their total advertising appropriation spent for dealer 
helps, newspaper advertising, magazine advertising, trade paper 
advertising, outdoor advertising, sampling, etc. 


Information You Will Find in the Guide 


Count of Distributors 


Retail Outlets by States and 
Cities; Comparison of Annual 
Sales by States of Chain and 
Independent Stores ; Number of 
Establishments by Industries ; 
Retail and Wholesale Auto 
Outlets by States; etc., etc. 


Comparative Popu- 
lation Data 
Estimated population of States 
and Cities as of 1925, com- 
pared with 1920 Census fig- 
ures, and showing percent of 
increase or decrease ; Number 
of Income Tax payers by 
States and Cities; Automobile 
registrations for principal 

cities ; etc., etc. 


Peak Seasons by 
Lines of Business 
Tabulation showing the per- 
centage of the year’s business 
done during the twelve 
months of the year in ‘nearly 
all important lines of business 
by percentages; count of tele- 
phones and electric meters by 

states. 


Buying Seasons— 

Principal Cities 
An index figure showing de- 
gree of business activity in two 
hundred important centers for 
each month of the year, based 
on survey of individual bank 
debits and other data. 


List of Agency 
Principals 


Names and connections of 
principal executives and offi- 
cers of more than 600 adver- 
tising agencies, with a short 
digest, in most cases, of the 
experience and duties of each. 
Also recognition and data on 
the agency itself. 


List of Agency 
Space Buyers 


The name of the person in the 
more important advertising 
agencies who keeps tab on 
media and is called into con- 
sultation when lists are being 
made up. 


Tests for Choosing 
an Agency 


A prescribed series of tests or 
questions which bring out vital 
information concerning an ad- 
vertising agency under con- 
sideration, with a detailed ex- 
planation of the significance 
of each question and its rela- 
tive importance. 


Small Versus Large 


Agencies 
A section on organization of 
agency ; agreements with 


agency ; Significance of differ- 
ent kinds of recognition; Re- 
sponsibility of Agency to pub- 
lisher and advertiser; etc. 


Advertising Appro- 
priation Charts 
Detailed plans for budgeting 
advertising expense; Charts 
showing percentage of sales to 
advertising in leading indus- 
tries; charts showing how ad- 
vertising appropriation is di- 
vided in different industries. 


How to Judge Ad- 
vertising Media 
Listing of important news- 
papers, magazines, farm pa- 
ners, trade papers, etc., with 
circulation, rates, closing dates, 
type page sizes and other help- 
ful data. Section on inter- 

pretation of these data. 


Measuring Adver- 
tising Results 


Section of ruled pages for 
mapping out campaign in pub- 
lications, arranged for keep- 
ing record of results, costs per 
inquiries, ete., for use in fu- 
ture selection of media. 


Copyright and Trade- 
Mark Data 


Digest of Trade-Mark and 
Copyright Laws in the U. S. 
and principal Foreign Coun- 
tries; Comparative weights 
and paper sizes; Tabulation of 
sources of mailing lists; Di- 
gest of Patent Laws of the 
World, etc., etc. 


Includes the Dartnell Index to County Buying Power 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


JOSHUA B. 
POWERS 


Telephone 
Vanderbilt 5943 


250 Park Avenue 
New York 


c A CABLE 


from Buenos Aires 


of VITAL IMPORTANCE (0 
EVERY EXPORT ADVERTISER 


LA PRENSA 


of BUENOS AIRES 


thus continues its increase in circulation 
during 1926, as evidenced by this record: 


January 1,1926. . 300,407 
February 14, 1926 . 309,877 


A sworn circulation statement issued in 
May, 1926, gave the following figures: 


Average Daily Circulation, 235,000 
Average Sunday Circulation, 290,000 


When you advertise in Buenos Aires use 


“ LA PRENSA 


“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


6“ 
when 
we 
laugh 


we 
think 
33 


A common charge made against Americans is that we don’t 
think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy member’— 
we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than by careful 
thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so as 
to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known as 
“Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, one 
to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” creates, 
but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Perhaps I am 
guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at six dollars, 
prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story of “Happy 
Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Profit-Sharing Plans 
for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 126) 


companies have long since adopted 
various plans which were supposed 
to standardize prices for used ap- 
pliances or machinery. 


Some companies are now follow- 
ing the plan of paying separate 
rates of commission on various 
classes of sales, the highest, of 
course, being paid on sales where 
no trade-ins are handled. While 
some sales managers contend that 
this puts a brake on sales, it has 
been necessary to stop the payment 
of big allowances for old machinery 
or appliances. 

From practically every sales 
manager who answered the ques- 
tionnaire from which this informa- 
tion was gathered came a vigorous 
protest against the practice of 
allowing drawing accounts. One 
man characterized it as “damnable 
practice.” Others were equally 
vigorous in intent if not in lan- 
guage in protesting against draw- 
ing accounts. One sales manager 
summed up the situation rather 
neatly when he said, “The sales 
manager is to blame in allowing 
drawing accounts. We allow them 
when we get hard up for a man 
simply because ‘everybody else is 
doing it.’ We are against drawing 
accounts, but what is one firm to 
do when everyone else in the in- 
dustry grants drawing accounts? 
Sales managers ought to get to- 
gether and stamp out the whole 
practice. 

“The chief reason for drawing 
accounts is that none of us is big 
enough to sell the straight com- 
mission idea. We follow the line 
of least resistance, hoping against 
hope that each new man will pay 
out. It reminds me of what some- 
one said about marriage—that it 
is the triumph of hope over experi- 
ence. That is all it amounts to 
in our case.” 

A great many sales managers 
will swear until they are blue in 
the face that they do not allow 
drawing accounts, but when pinned 
down they will admit that they oc- 
casionally “help out” a man who 
appears to have unusual posst- 
bilities. 
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Alert Women of 1926 


EN have always held curious ideas 
| about women. They delight in 
generalizations about a sex which is in- 
finitely various. 


In his own home the male-is habitually an 
unobservant creature. Leaving after breakfast 
and returning at dusk, he judges the household 
doings by what he sees in the morning rush, the 


evening hush or the abnormal regime of the 
week-end. 


Man is prone to separate women offhand 
into two broad classes—the Always-at-Homes 
and the Never-at-Homes. The first, says he, 
are the nation’s housekeepers; they cook, sew, 
clean, care for the children; they never go any- 
where or do anything outside their own four 
walls, and each day’s great event is the home- 
coming tread of milord. The others are the 
clubwomen, who play all the bridge, pour all the 
tea, serve on all the committees and make all 
the speeches; never bothering their buzzing heads 
with such matters as food for the master or 
shoes for the babies. 


All of which is patently exaggerated when 
written down; yet it is precisely what hovers in 
the back of some masculine minds, prejudicing 
their actions in such practical matters as selling 
and advertising to women. 


If you will look it up you will find that 89.9 
per cent. of the women of America have no 
servants, and that nevertheless there are millions 
of members of the women’s clubs. 


Every day and everywhere women are driving 
through their housework in order to snatch a 
few hours in the afternoon for sport or culture 
or public affairs. 


An observer in any town may witness the 
famous five o’clock scramble when the meetings 
and parties break up so that each wife may 
dash home and start the supper before her 
husband looms in sight. 


Men who do not try to do so, simply do not 
understand the alert women of 1926. 


The alert women are not those who have 
jewels and servants, ancestors and college de- 
grees, large bank accounts and large leisure. 


The alert women are found ‘in every 
stratum of every community, at every 
income level. Most of them: are doing 
their own work. Most of them are also 
doing their share of the community’s 
work—much more, it may be said, than 
thetr men are doing, in church and club, 
for hospital and charity, in politics and 


the arts, for neighborhood, city, state 
and nation. 


With the same pencil the alert woman writes 
down the shopping list and the notes for her 
discussion at the reading circle. Over the same 
telephone she orders the family food and re- 
minds twenty fellow club members of the meet- 
ing to-morrow. In the same magazine she seeks 
out new home equipment and studies to keep 
abreast of the affairs of the world outside. 


You can not, however, safely generalize about 
alert women. They have no common charac- 
teristic except their alertness. They number 
several million, scattered widely, varying in buy- 
ing power, social standing and education. Each 
is well known in her circle of intimates and 
acquaintances as a center of influence, one whose 
word of mouth carries conviction and whose 
example is forceful. Merchants know her, seek 
her trade and recommend to other customers 
the goods which she favors 


By the very fact of their alertness, 
these women become readers of THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. As shown by 
exact analysis, there are now 2,415,086 
women and girls reading this weekly 
magazine. A women’s market of great 
size and unmatched influence. 


the Jiterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 
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Where Advertising 


Experts Meet 


To Share Their 
Experience With You 


ERE, in the pages of 

Advertising and Selling 
—a refreshingly new kind 
of magazine— 
they tell every 
two weeks of the 
newest, practical 
advertising and 
sales plans. Point- 
ers that will prove 
adaptable to your 
own business— 
copy, illustration, 
media, market re- 
search and mail 
sales—all proven 
good in the cold 


rp 
analysis of actual 


You will learn to depend 
on its practical viewpoint. 


Send the 
Coupon Now 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, i 
9 East 38th Street, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription. You may bill I 
me at $3.00 a year (26 issues) after I have | 
received the first issue. 


Address 


I 
I 
| 
I 
I Name 
| 
l 
| 


SALESMEN! 


An Opportunity 
of a Lifetime 


to increase your earning capacity selling 
ladies’ underwear and hosiery. This is one 
of the best and fastest selling propositions 
in the country today. A real chance for 
high calibre men to ind dent 
Sales representatives 


being appointed 
daily in exclusive’ selling territories 
throughout the country. Sells on sight. 
A few select territories still open, act 
quick, sample outfit will be furnished 
free to responsible people. WRITE NOW. 


HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION 


110 West 40th St., New York City 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 

Let us se that for you. 
stats w 


Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


You want photo- 
en you want’em. We get them to you. 


1R 


What Is Commercial Bribery? 


(Continued from page 120) 


The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the commission on both 
counts. With regard to the con- 
tention that the practice was un- 
fair to competing manufacturers, 
the court said: 

“Tt is conceded that no manufac- 
turer had any right to interfere in 
the merchant’s business. It is 
equally true that when any manu- 
facturer sold to the merchant he 
met, overcame and ended any com- 
petition in which he had an inter- 
est. His interest in those goods 
was terminated, and when they 
again entered the channels of trade 
they entered as the goods of a new 
owner. The new owner’s 
problems were with other retail 
dealers, competing for the favor of 
the buying public. It needs no dis- 
cussion to show that it was wholly 
his competition, to be met in his 
own way by his own methods, and 
in it the manufacturer had no part. 
Any plan or scheme to advance 
one kind of goods and to keep an- 
other back is a matter wholly and 
absolutely under the control of the 
merchant and does not cori- 
stitute a fraud, nor is it unfair to 
anyone who does not own the 
goods.” 


Defining “Unfairness” 


In like manner, the court dis- 
posed of the charge that the prac- 
tice was unfair to the public: 


“We are of opinion that there 
can be nothing in the contention 
that some special interest in a 
clerk which is undisclosed to the 
buying public represents an unfair 
method of competition, because of 
an incentive and opportunity to 
deceive the public. Undoubtedly 
the clerk, with the master’s con- 
sent, may discriminate between the 
master’s goods. All of the buying 
public, with at least ordinary 
knowledge and intelligence, knows 
that a salesman is representing 
the merchant’s interest, and that 
every merchant may, and _ fre- 
quently does, have reason for 
pushing the sale of one kind of 
goods more than another; but if 
that were not true, it would be 
little less than an absurdity to say 
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that a salesman, who often is the 
merchant himself, in order to es- 
cape the charge of unfairness, 
must disclose to every would-be 
buyer his interest in the transaction 
in hand. 


“Nor is it conceived that there is 
any danger from falsehood or mis- 
representation. A salesman, with 
the master’s consent, may discrimi- 
nate all he pleases between the 
goods he has to sell. Neither a 
salesman having a special interest 
in one article, where he has many 
to sell, nor a salesman with a 
single article to sell, has any right 
to indulge in falsehood and misrep- 
resentation, but there is here no 
evidence of falsehood or misrepre- 
sentation.” 


Those two cases define, with at 
least approximate clearness, the 
federal government’s interest in 
the various practices under the 
head of “commercial bribery,” 
when standing alone. 


{[Mr. Montague’s next article will deal 
with the subject of special selling methods; 
including selling below cost, combination 
sales, free deals, long term or large quantity 
contracts, premiums, etc.—THE Epirors. } 


A.N.A. Moves Against 
‘Irregular’? Media 


A strong stand against associa- 
tion organs and other irregular 
media has been taken by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 
which recently adopted a resolu- 
tion at its Cleveland convention as 
placing itself on record as being 
firmly opposed to advertising in 
this group of publications as “an 
economic waste and an unjustifi- 
able charge against the cost of dis- 
tribution.” 

Members of the association, it 
is reported, are constantly solicited 
to take advertising space in publi- 
cations issued by trade or other 
organizations, associations, profes- 
sional societies, or in special edli- 
tions, catalogs, programs or other 
media of uncontrolled circulation. 
Such advertising is claimed to be 
of doubtful value, constituting a 
drain upon national advertisers 
without showing adequate returns. 
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Five Ways to Make 
Letters Pull 


(Continued from page 140) 


him to pay first, you show you 
don’t trust him. That makes him 
distrust you. He reasons: If his 
proposition is as good as he says 
it is, let him send it to me, and I 
will pay him if I want to keep it. 
But he balks at having to pay first. 
3etter add a little to the selling 
price to insure against a slight loss, 
than to make the prospect pay 
before he sees. 


At any rate, the returns from 
this advertising copy were nothing 
to write home about. It was a case 
of either jazzing up the copy to 
increase the returns or getting a 
new sales plan. Somebody sug- 
gested that they thought the cou- 
pon was too “cagey.” They thought 
it would pull better if it were more 
direct. So I changed it in the next 
ad. I just put in the coupon: 
“Send $3.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion.” No pussyfooting or hedging 
—just a straightforward request 
for orders. And I got them. The 
brutally blunt coupon pulled al- 
most two to one to the “diplomat- 
ically worded” affair which I felt 
so proud over. True, that was in 
a business paper ad, but I think the 


same thing holds true in any kind } 


of an order blank. When you get 
ready to ask for the order, ask for 
itin the simplest, and fewest words 
possible. And don’t pussyfoot. 


Newspaper Man Finds 
Every Copy Interesting 


Editor, Sales Management: 


I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you that I find every 
copy of “Sales Management” inter- 
esting. It always contains a num- 
ber of articles on subjects that we 
like to follow for a better under- 
Standing of our own problems and 
those of “Tribune” advertisers.— 
George Norris, The Chicago Trib- 
une, Chicago. 


The Houde Engineering Corpo- 
ration, of Buffalo, New York, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, of Chi- 


cago, 


|, oe managers 


who seek an advertising 
agency equipped to act as con- 
necting link between advertis- 
ing and sales departments will 
be interested in the service 
rendered by The Procter & 


eA Collier Company. y5 


a2 Sard 


THE PROCTER G COLLIER COMPANY 
An advertising agency with a 32 year record of accomplishment 
McMIi.an St. aT Reapine Roap, CINcINNATI 

25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., Outdoor Bureau 


Encourage your office staff many times \etters are 


. sent out over the sig- 
fo wrifé BETTER LETTERS nature of an officer of a 
company about which the 
official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 

To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue The DARTNELL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
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LETTIERMEAISS 
Every“Gospel Hill” Letterhead does 
much to help put across the thing its 
owner wishes to accomplish. Thus 
we call them “Master Salesmen.” 
Users from coast to coast find they 
outpull ordinary letterheads 6 to 1. 
A “Gospel Hill” portfolio will prove 
their value to YOU. Please request 
it on your business stationery, 

The Qolks on 


“GOSPEL WILL’ 
MARION - OHIO 


Binders 


for Sales 
Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 


You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 

Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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~ How Columbia Mills Broke — 


Precedent 


(Continued from page 112) 


I know of many other cases 
where comparatively modest ad- 
vertising appropriations have been 
made to achieve wonders by reason 
of the merchandising effort sup- 
porting them in the trade. Get- 
ting the distributing end of the 
business to back up the advertising 
is after all a simple matter. About 
all that is necessary is to ask for 
this support and to give sugges- 
tions as to the various ways in 
which it can best be given. 


Helping the Retail Salesman 


The merchandising tie-up of the 
Columbia Mills is made up, for the 
most part, of getting dealers to 
adopt selling methods that make it 
easier for the householder to buy 
window shades. Incidentally these 
methods also make it easier for the 
retailer to sell. The dealer is shown 
how to display his shades to better 
advantage. He is given ideas for 
his salesmen and saleswomen. He 
is told to direct his efforts towards 
interesting women, as 77.3 per cent 
of all shades are purchased by 
women. He is given an idea of the 
possibilities of his market. It was 
found in 1923, for instance, when 
a survey of the market was made, 
that there were 80,845,000 shades 
in this country that should be im- 
mediately replaced, and that the 
new buildings then going up would 
require $4,500,000 worth of shades. 

Perhaps the most original idea 
created for the help of the retailer 
in this campaign is a scheme de- 
vised for the use of counter books. 
Counter books are generally used 
in selling shades. The book con- 
tains a variety of shade cloth, both 
in grades and colors. This book 
makes it easy for a customer to 
select the material she wants. In 
the past, however, the trouble has 
been that in purchasing in this 
manner, she is not able to visual- 
ize how the shades will look in her 
windows. She may be _ disap- 
pointed when the shades are later 
hung up. In fact, this difficulty 
obtains even when the purchase is 
made from uncut cloth or made-up 
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shades. The material may appear 
highly desirable in the store, but 
not look so attractive when the 
shades are installed in the home. 

To overcome this condition, 
Columbia Mills has inserted card- 
board models of four different 
types of houses. One is a brick 
structure; one a stucco building; 
another a clapboard Dutch Colon- 
ial, and the fourth is an apartment 
building. The windows in ‘these 
houses are cut out. Each of the 
cardboard models is the same size 
as the samples of cloth in the 
counter book. Thus to find how 
any particular material will look 
in the windows, all the customer 
has to do is to indicate which of 
the four models resembles her own 
house, and then the saleswoman 
can place that modeld over the 
samples in the counter book until 
the shade that looks the best 
through the cut-out windows is 
found. 


How They Use Business Papers 


This is a most practical scheme. 
It gives the customer an excellent 
idea of how the shades she has se- 
lected will look in her home and 
thus saves no end of subsequent 
dissatisfaction. 

This advertiser has also been 
passing its merchandising sugges- 
tions on to the retailer, both 
through its salesmen and business 
paper advertising. 

The company’s business paper 
copy is distinctive. It is run in 
full pages. Each advertisement has 
both the appearance and substance 
of a news article. And in truth 
the story that is presented is an 
actual news story, in which is told 
the accomplishment of some Co- 
lumbia dealer. The headlines give 
the gist of the story. Thus the 
reader gets the suggestion even 
though he does not read the body 
of the advertisement. 

In one of these advertisements 
the main headline reads, “Small 
Department Store Sold $5,600 
Worth of Columbia Window 
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Shades in Past Year.” The sec- 
ondary caption follows up with this 
additional information, “Two years 
ago its receipts on this item were 
barely one-eighth of this amount.” 
And in the place where the author’s 
name is usually inserted in an 
article, the advertisement is signed 
in this way: “What one Brooklyn, 
N. Y., store owner told E. R. Raab, 
General Sales Manager, The Co- 
lumbia Mills, Inc.” In fact, many 
of the advertisements are signed by 


Mr. Raab. The copy then follows | 


in three columns, just as any inter- | 
view would be reported. The ad- | 
vertisement contains two illustra- | 
tions—one, a window display and | 
the other, a scene showing a great | 
rush of business in a shade depart- | 


ment. The cut-line under the win- 
dow illustration reads, “Give your 
shade department a window occa- 
sionally. It attracts more business 
than cut prices.” And the cut-line 
under the other illustration is an 
actual quotation from the Brooklyn 
merchant’s interview. Here is the 
way the advertisement tells it: 


“When Mr. Walter Davies, of the Dra- | 


peries Department of Hahne & Company, | ~ 


Newark, N. J., started to renovate for the 
new 


fall season, he decided to give the | 


women whom his store served something | 


which would be of real help to them in 
making their homes more beautiful, liv- 
able, and cheerful. He looked for some 
new and attractive scheme that would show 
his materials in the home atmosphere. And 
he succeeded. 


““T wanted to get the attention of every 
customer the moment they stepped off the 
elevator, whether they were headed for my 
department, or were on their way to the 
furniture and rugs,’ is the way Mr. Davies 
put it. ‘And then I wanted them to find 
something of real service and value. If I 
could give them a new idea in home deco- 
ration, I knew sales would take care of 
themselves. 


“Like most large stores, ours has many 
columns on every floor. Around each alter- 
nate column I built a four-sided framework 
of wood and equipped each side with a 
real window, complete in every detail, even 
to the glass. The woodwork is finished to 
represent plaster, and is the right height 
from the floor, so as to resemble as closely 
as possible an actual window in the home. 
These eight columns give me _ thirty-two 
windows, and with that number we can 
show a customer pretty nearly everything 
she wants to see in window decoration. 

““Every window is equipped with a Co- 
lumbia Tone-Color Shade on a Columbia 
Roller, and in a little frame on each win- 
dow is a printed card, telling what color 
that particular shade is. We use the Co- 
lumbia Counter Book, with the cut-out 
houses, to help the customer determine the 
colors that will harmonize best.’ ” 


You’ MEN! 


y responsible for ever- 
unting sales curves— 


ow the value of good advertising in a sales program. You 
the aid your salesmen get from properly prepared and 
ighed folders and booklets, broadsides and letters, which pre- 
d follow their regular visits to their customers and prospects. 


ou understand the eager welcome your dealers give to attractive counter and 
ndow cards and envelope stuffers sent by the manufacturer direct to the point of 
urchase. You know the significance of a timely newspaper campaign to boost sales 
in a particular territory. 

But all these things take up much of your time—time you can ill afford to take from 
your many other activities. You need the help, perhaps, of just such an organization 
as ours in the preparation of your advertising. 


May we, if that is so, offer a complete advertising service, embodying copy, art. 
engravings and printing, as well as the preparation and placing of newspaper and 
magazine advertising? And a service of reasonable costs com- 
bined with high effectiveness? 


_ — | 


A letter will bring a qualified representative 


FREDRICK-ELLIS CO. 
7 Advertising 


59 EAST VAN BUREN, STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIGGER-BETTER-MORE ORDERS 


With Salesmen’s Samples Conveniently Carrieds 
Quickly, Attractively, Displayed. 


A $100.00 Album of photographs in in 
. colors shows how many nationally | 
known houses sell more goods - =~ 
sent prepaid to any re- a 
sponsible concern, La 
without obliga- ‘ 
tion, except 
to return. 


This business 
exists and pros- | 
pers because it’s the 

_ only organization in the 

world devoting its sole 

efforts to the perfection of the 

Sample Case KNICKERBOCKER 
““Made-Right’’ recognized as a 
powerful distinct sales producing factor. 


THESE SAMPLE CASE PROBLEM SOLVERS /NV/TE YOU TO ADDRESS 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 


226-236 N.Clinton St., 


‘Chicago, Illinois 
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i 
11,492,383 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record first six 
months of 1926, a gain of 1,014,347 
over the corresponding period of 1925. 
The Dispatch exceeded all other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 
1,665,911 lines and the second largest 
Ohio newspaper by 2,047,726 lines. 


Net Paid Circulation 


City ° ° e e . 5 5,8 1 2 
Suburban. . . 26,973 
Country .. . 23,666 


Total Circulation 106,451 


Largest Circulation In 
Central Ohio 


Columbus Dispatch 


° f OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY k © 
_., i -H a, 


Seasoned and Ag¢gressive 
Young 


Manufacturing Executive 


Now President and General 
Manager of medium-sized corpo- 
ration. 


Detailed experience in Produc- 
tion, Purchasing, Sales and Ad- 
vertising. 

13 Years with present company 
—desires permanent connection 
with established institution of 
merit, preferably as _ executive 
assistant to directing head. 


Residence in healthful metro- 
politan suburb or medium-sized 
city desired, where educational 
standards and community life re- 
flect wholesome Americanism. 

Will gladly meet executive of 
proper authority in Chicago by 
appointment. 


Address Box 1173 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 


We Junked 3, 


994 Products 


(Continued from page 122) 


profit equally by knowing what the 
future promises by the aid of alge- 
bra, calculus or whatever mathe- 
matical magic the statistical wiz- 
ard conjures with. 


I said that we know what our 
product is going to cost us for the 
year. But we don’t take forecasted 
figures too literally. There is apt 
to be many a slip. Therefore we 
figure costs as we go along. Up 
to a short time ago we were figur- 
ing them by the month. Now we 
are working on a newer method. 
Now we say, What does it cost to 
produce a million tubes of Ipana, 
or a million bottles of Sal Hepat- 


ica? We found out. Are costs 
going up? Where? Material? 
Labor? Overhead? Why? 


The Sales Control Plan 


If raw material costs have gone 
up with a million production, we 
are sometimes able to rectify them 
and sometimes not. There is usu- 
ally a way to overcome matters if 
one sets about it, especially with 
a research department. If labor 
costs exceed the cost of the pre- 
vious million there is immediate in- 
vestigation. Perhaps the workers 
are slowing up. If so, why? Pos- 
sibly the machinery is giving 
trouble. We need new machines 
then, machines that can operate 
more quickly and with less people. 
It all counts and it all shows up 
like a smudge of ink on a white 
page every time another million 
tubes roll around. 

In this same manner, our sales 
are checked throughout the year, 
and are kept up to date through 
control tables. Everything comes 
into this sales checking. Our sales- 
men are told to purchase our prod- 
ucts from various stores in their 
own territories. In this way we 
not only keep in close touch with 
the turnover—for every package is 
keyed—but our laboratories are ex- 
amining contents constantly, the 
condition of packages, etc. 

Just as every phase of business 
at the administration end is statis- 
tically charted, so are our sales dis- 
tricts. In the United States we 
have created districts or territories 
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which are alike in population, etc. 
A salesman is in charge of each 
district. He is given a certain 
quota at the end of each quarter 
which tells him how much we ex- 
pect him to sell during the coming 
quarter. If he exceeds the quota, 
there is a bonus coming to him. 
We leave our salesmen pretty much 
to themselves. They are czars in 
their own territory and they work 
out their own methods of keeping 
ahead of their quotas. 


Analysis Reduces Costs 


Throughout this I have followed 
chiefly the methods we use with 
Ipana tooth paste, for that is the 
spectacular product which grew 
out of the multitude of small ones. 
We employ the same methods with 
each of the others. It is needless 
to repeat that everywhere our effi- 
ciency has been increased greatly 
and the cost of our productive labor 
reduced greatly, due in large part 
to those first figures the govern- 
ment asks for. In the Sal Hepatica 
department alone, for instance, pro- 
ductive labor has been reduced 
almost incredibly. 

We are not ashamed that we 
have a department which works 
out many of our problems for us. 
We do not believe that is a sign 
of decadence. Some men think 
they are losing grasp if they let 
go of a single detail. On the con- 
trary, it seems to us that the thing 
to do is to delegate all the work 
possible to others so that finally 
one’s own desk and mind are 
cleared and he can say, “What will 
I do next?” 


The sale of the Kansas City Star 
and Times to the present manage- 
ment, for years associated with 
Colonel William Rockhill Nelson, 
founder of the newspapers, has 
been announced by the trustees of 
the William Rockhill Nelson trust. 
The purchase price was $11,000,- 
000. The successful bid for the 
properties was submitted by a 
group headed by Irwin Kirkwood, 
present editor of the Star, and A. F. 
Seested, for years general manager 
of the papers. 
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More Sales Kick For Catalogs 


(Continued from page 128) 


trouble of returning it. They are 
afraid they won’t receive their 
money back if they are not satis- 
fied, or that it will at least require 
much letter-writing before you do 
return it. 


This applies to the retail mer- 
chant as well as to the consumer. 
The writer sent out a trained inves- 
tigator to interview various mer- 
chants in small towns on the sub- 
ject of buying from manufacturers 
by catalog. She reported that they 
reported practically the same fears 
given above. 


They were afraid the merchan- 
dise wouldn’t turn out as repre- 
sented, or that the manufacturer 
would not be reliable and would 
ship them goods marked with 
wrong sizes. Even the fact that 
they would be buying on credit and 
could return the merchandise did 
not wholly overcome their objec- 
tions. 


Making It Easy to Buy 


It was not the fact of ordering 
“sight unseen” that kept them from 
responding, for most of them stated 
that if they felt confidence in the 
manufacturer, they would not hesi- 
tate to order by mail. 


There are, of course, ways of 
overcoming these fears and estab- 
lishing confidence, and that is what 
an experienced mail order man will 
do. First of all, it is absolutely 
necessary to guarantee unqualified 
satisfaction or your customer’s 
money back. It is necessary to 
guarantee not only that the goods 
are as represented, but that they 
will satisfy him in every respect. 
Testimonials from other customers 
and letters from banks or respon- 
sible and well-known parties are 


other devices employed to establish 
confidence. 


Nothing, perhaps, illustrates 
more graphically the importance of 
a customer’s confidence in you than 
a comparison of the sales where 
cash is demanded with order, and 
Sales where cash is not to be paid 
until goods are delivered. It has 
been found that selling on a C.O.D. 
basis to new customers increases 


sales from three to four times, even 


where the customer pays extra for | 


the C. O. D. service. 


No pains should be spared to 
make your catalog easy to buy 
from. The C. O. D. plan mentioned 
above is a great help. Another is 
to incorporate an index so that a 
customer can quickly find what he 
wants. 


The advertising and illustration 
should be so clear that they will 
answer all your customer’s ques- 
tions and leave no doubt as to what 
is meant. There should be a con- 
venient order blank and simple, 
explicit instructions on how to 
order and who pays the parcel post 
or freight. 


Catalog Distribution 


If the item is one that can go by 
parcel post, one way to make it 
easy to order is to average up the 
postage and state “Add 4 cents 
postage” or “10 cents postage,” as 
the case may be, rather than simply 
to state shipping weight. When 
you state shipping weight, it is 
necessary for the customer to hunt 
up his zone and the rate and figure 
how much he should pay. Some 
mail order houses prepay postage 
as a means of making it easier to 
buy from them, but the tendency 
today is to average the postage and 
quote it with each item. 

It seems almost axiomatic that 
the catalogs should go to the right 
people, but manufacturers and 
others selling by mail for the first 
time are quite likely to overlook 
this point. 

If you have a certain number of 
catalogs to send out, it is import- 
ant that they go to the best possible 
list of potential customers. If you 
are going to send 20,000 catalogs 
to dealers, it is better to send them 
into a rich agricultural country 
than into a section where there has 
been a drought. Or, if your mer- 
chandise appeals mostly to Ford 
owners, why not take extra care 
to get all your catalogs into the 
hands of Ford dealers and not just 
automobile distributors? 
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MAILING LISTS 


Foreign and Domestic. Can 
furnish any classified list in 
any foreign country. Whole- 
sale - Retail - Consumer, etc., 
any list wanted in U.S. We 
maintain the only Foreign 
List Department in this 
country. Ask for price lists 
detailing all classification. 


A. F. WILLIAMS 
Mar. List Dept. 
166 f. W. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


“His first test letter to the trade, 
out of a list of 400, brought in 355 
interesting replies.” 


SILVA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York, N.Y. 


32 
A 


W. A. OLDRIDGE 


501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘‘Writer of Successful Selling Sales 
Letters’”’ 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 perM 25 Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 124M lots 1.70 perM 
inimum quantity 1244M]J 
Engravings made at actual labor cost 
PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Give Direct Advertising a Part 


in a scientific selling plan and 
43] watch salesman productive- [K> 
ness increase. Let us explain. 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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When We Pulled a 
Gun on Trade Evils 


(Continued from page 136) 


personal letter to 2,000 representa- 
tive firms and executive secretaries 
and presidents of trade associa- 
tions, scientific bodies and similar 
organizations, each letter being in- 
dividually typewritten and signed. 

“From these letters came in- 
dorsements and criticisms by bank 
presidents, heads of textile schools, 
by the Laundry Owners’ Associa- 
tion and by the Department of 
Commerce. 


“Showing that we voiced the 
sentiments of others in our field, 
we received such responses as this: 

“Your undertaking appeals to 
me very much. You are certainly 
doing a lot of good to business 
generally and bringing honor to 
yourself and your firm. 


“Trade papers began to indorse 
our efforts, and editorials were 
written on the basis of our circular. 
In many cases, the circular was 
reproduced as a news article for 
the magazine. Dyers who did not 
entirely agree with us used adver- 
tising space to answer our stand. 
Criticisms, asking what we were 
‘going to do about it,’ came to us. 


“Then we presented a standard 
warranty to the trade to answer 
these criticisms. This warranty 
was widely discussed at once in the 
industry and suggestions for im- 
provement followed. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association took 
it up for consideration. It was 
submitted to the Converters’ As- 
sociation, the National Association 
of Upholstered Furniture Manu- 
facturers, the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants Association, the National 
Better Business Bureau and others. 
When accepted, this warranty will 
mark a truly important advance. 

“Our efforts have stirred up the 
entire trade. The younger com- 
pany, speaking out of turn, has 
started something, and our name 
has been brought prominently to 
the attention of our field. This has 
come about because: 

“(1) We spoke up; 

“(2) We showed that the evil 
was important. 

“(3) We offered a definite, con- 
structive solution for the problem.” 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER—ESTABLISHED CON- 
cern manufacturing centrifugal pumping ma- 
chinery requires sales manager who can produce. 
Engineering training and experience in applica- 
tion of centrifugal pumps an essential. Give 
complete outline of training, experience, approxi- 
mate salary requirements, etc., in first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Address Box 1175, Sales 
Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is_ invited The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal ‘re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 


Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—AN EXECUTIVE POSITION, 
with a good future, by a Cornell Mechanical 
Engineer. This man has an excellent record of 
achievement with his present employer, during 
sixteen years of service; advancing thru pattern 
making, machine shop, machine and plant de- 
sign to his present position of Sales Manager. 
He is ambitious, enthusiastic and can furnish 
best of references. Address K, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED—BY CAPABLE BUSINESS MAN, 
age thirty-two, who has executive sales and 
credit experience and ability, a position with a 
substantial manufacturing or wholesale concern. 
Service available immediately on salary or salary 
and commission arrangement. Address Box 
1171, Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER OF NEW 
type washing machine—different from anything 
now on the market—requires Resale Managers 
in various metropolitan centers. Wide and suc- 
cessful experience in selling washing machines 
and training and managing house to house can- 
vassing crews absolutely necessary. Experience 
in selling lines other than washing machines 
will not qualify for these positions. We require 
$7,500 to $10,000 type of men who can quickly 
demonstrate their ability to produce results in 
marketing our product. Give full details, selling 
experience, age and previous earnings in first 
letter. Box 1170, ‘Sales Management,” 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., pneticineatt 


Pe SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50, 000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


BIGGER DISTRIBUTION—LARGER SALES 
at less cost. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager of large corporation has time to handle 
one client. Submit your sales problems. Suc- 
cessful Advertising Agency and Mail Order 
Experience. Address Box 1176, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN—$300.00 MONTHLY EASILY 
made. Giving 18-inch Leather Traveling Bag 
Free with only 4 boxes cigars. Biggest proposi- 
tion out. Box 872, Watertown, Wis. 


Index t to » Advertisers 


The Acorn Press....... 
Advertising & Selling Fortnightly. a 
American Multigraph Company......:cocccc0 
Autopoint Company 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co................... 150 
George Batten Company 101 
Chicago Daily News 97 
Chicago Evening American..........ccccccccee 155 
Chicago Tribune Cover 


Christian Science Monitor ....ccccccccccccceeccen 146 


Cincinnati Enquirer ...... 130 
Cleveland Press Cover 
Columbus Dispatch 166 
Commerce Photoprint Co.......cccccccccccseeeneneel 62 
Cosmopolitan 110 
Frederick-Ellis Company 165 
Folks on Gospel Hill... Eee 164 
J. J. Gibbons 168 
Good Housekeeping 109 
Hampden Association 162 
Horrblower 8 Weeeks....cccoaceccoscsscsessceenseresetree 151 
Kansas City Star 157 
Knickerbocker Case Company.ceeccccccccccscecce 165 
Literary Digest 161 


Manz Corporation... 
McGraw-Hill Publications 0.0000... 104-105 
Milwaukee Journal 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau.....167 


Nebraska Newspapers 149 
New Orleans Times-Picayune........ccccccooo138 
New York American 134 
New York Herald-Tribune... ce 141 
New York Sun 100 
New York Times 99 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. «0... Cover 
W. A. Oldridge 167 
Omaha World-Herald 108 
Peerless Lithograph Co......ccccescosse-weoeneeenone 67 


GOTT Ea OE ser scsccacestocaccanarcesrincnn 160 


Procter & Collier. 163 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 152 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co...........106 
Standard Blottings 137 
Studebaker Corporation 103 
J.. Walter Thompson 129 
Time Magazine 02 
Trade Circular Addressing Co....:ccccc0.0- 167 
United States Emvelope Coo....cccccsocseesccenens 145 
Western Warehousing - 9 
Hotel Winton ee 


| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


Gibbon 
TORONTO 


Limited, 
Mi INTREAT 


ldvertising Agents 


WINNIPEG 
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